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Inpustr [AL activity was set back in July by the com- 
bined effects of the work stoppage in steel and widespread 
yacations. The flow of final products to consumers was not 
retarded to the same extent because of the cushioning effect 
of inventories available in most steel consuming industries. 
Following the settlement of the dispute late in the month, 
steel production recovered rapidly. 

National defense expenditures, which had advanced $3 
billion, at annual rates, in the second quarter, moved up 
again in July. Business demand for capital goods also con- 
tinues strong, although the steel shutdown may impede the 
fulfillment of third quarter schedules. Total private con- 
struction put in place in July, valued at $2 billion, recorded 
the usual seasonal rise over the June volume. 

Personal income continued its moderate rise in June, 
reading $266 billion at annual rates. This was an increase of 
$1 billion over May, largely ascribable to higher farm prices 
and incomes. Employment in July was at 62.2 millions; the 
drop of .3 million from June was occasioned by a seasonal 
decline in agricultural employment of more than .5 million, 
combined with an increase of .2 million persons employed in 
nonagricultural industries. Steel workers on strike were 
counted as employed unless actually looking for another job. 

An immediate effect of the steel shutdown was to idle 
four-tenths of a million workers in basic steel and to con- 
tribute to the increase of nearly three-tenths million in the 
number of persons—chiefly workers in steel fabricating or 
transporting industries laid off for lack of steel—requesting 
unemployment compensation, Another result was to reduce 
shipments of press om goods manufacturers in June $1.2 
billion or 10 percent below the May total and to cut them 
still more in July. The steel shutdown was also a major 
factor in reducing business inventories held by manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, and retailers of durable goods by $750 
million during June alone. 


Price trends firmer 


Developments in recent weeks have tended to lend greater 
firmness to prices. In wholesale markets, this has been gen- 
erally true only since the opening of the third quarter. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics weekly index of wholesale prices 
rose from 110.7 (1947-49=100) early in July to 111.5 in the 
week ending July 29. 

The small decline in average wholesale prices during the 
ating quarter had been markedly different in character 
rom that which occurred in the preceding twelve months. 
Between March 1951, when wholesale prices attained their 
highest level of 116.5 (1947-49= 100) and March 1952 when 
the wholesale price index was down to 112.3 seven-eighths 
of the drop was accounted for by farm products and a rela- 
tively pacts 4 group of other crude and semiprocessed materials 
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such as crude rubber, hides and skins, leather, inedible fats 
and oils, whose total sales volume amounted to only about 
one-fifth of total primary market sales in the base period. 


The great bulk of the other commodities, mostly fabri- 
cated products including processed foods, whose sales con- 
stitute about four-fifths of the total in primary markets, 

p in the 


accounted for the remaining one-eighth of the 
combined index. During the 1952 Teel Jeune quarter, how- 
ever, the crude and semiprocessed materials as a group— 
with some outstanding exceptions like crude rubber—moved 
only a little lower and accounted for only one-third of the 
second quarter decline in the wholesale index. The other 
group of more highly fabricated products declined more in 
the second quarter than during the previous year—although 
in both periods the reduction was fractional. 

In retail markets, the slight advance of consumer prices 
continued during the readin quarter; by June the consumer 
price index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics reached the 
figure of 189.6, slightly above the year-end figure of 189.1. 
The rise of consumer prices in the past few months has been 
ascribable chiefly to higher prices for food—with all major 
food groups except dairy products moving up—for rents 
and other personal services and for miscellaneous consumer 
9 ee Apparel and housefurnishing prices have continued 
to decline. 


Consumer goods markets stronger 


Evidence is accumulating of improved activity mm textile 
products and some of the other consumer soft goods lines in 
which sluggish markets have restricted production for the 

ast year. The process of eliminating excess inventories 
1as for some time held production of these products below 
the rate of consumption of finished goods. With sales at 
retail also a little better, the easing of the pressure to curtail 
inventories has led to a moderate upturn in orders placed 
with manufacturers as well as increasing resistance to price 
declines in both wholesale and retail markets. 

Sales of all retail stores, seasonally adjusted, were 2 per- 
cent higher in the April-June quarter than in the first quarter 
and about 4 percent above the comparable 1951 period—by 
which time the early 1951 buying wave had subsided. Sales 
of most of the major nondurable goods stores groups reg- 
istered small increases from the first. to the second quarters 
and were also above the second 1951 quarter. In view of 
the lowered prices of apparel and homefurnishings and 
appliances, the steady to slightly rising sales trend of 
apparel, homefurnishings, and general merchandise stores 
in recent months indicates an improvement in unit sales. 

Among consumer durables, automotive product sales in the 
second quarter made important gains both from the first 
quarter ‘low! and from the April-June period of 1951. 
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Sales of other durable goods stores were advancing during 
the quarter, although the second quarter as a whole was 
below the first quarter. 

As sales increased, retailers’ inventories have declined to 
a degree where, in may lines, they no longer appear burden- 
some. Average inventory-sales ratios show that in nearly all 
lines, second quarter retail inventories had been lowered 
materially, in relation to sales, by comparison with their 
unsatisfactory position in the second quarter of 1951 and in 
some cases were lower than at any time since 1950. Im- 
provement was especially marked in the inventory position 
of automotive and homefurnishings stores. 


Output and Final Purchases 


In the past two years, increases in gross national 
product and final purchases differed significantly 
because of sizable inventory shifts 
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Manufacturers’ orders higher 


Aggregate shipments of manufacturers declined from May 
to June with the drop in the primary metal industry account. 
ing for a large part of the drop. Since new orders increased 
unfilled order backlogs were higher at the end of June than a 
month earlier and also above the end of March total. 

The June rise in new orders amounted to $1.5 billion, up 7 
percent from May, and it had at least two significant aspeets, 
One was the increase of $800 million in the value of new 
orders, chiefly for defense goods, in the electrical and non- 
electrical machinery groups. Since these new orders were 
in excess of shipments, unfilled orders for these groups in- 
creased by $350 million. With the backlog in primary metals 
also up substantially as a result of the sharp drop in ship- 
ments, at the end of June aggregate unfilled orders for durable 
goods were up about $950 million for the month and $850 
million for the second quarter. 

The other significant feature of the June rise in new orders 
was that the textile group experienced the most pronounced 
increase in demand among the nondurables. As a result, 
aggregate new orders for textiles in the second quarter ex- 
ceeded the first quarter total and also that for the second 
1951 quarter. Theyalso exceeded shipments during the seec- 
ond quarter, so that it was the first 3-month period in over a 
year in which the unfilled order backlog of this type of con- 
sumer goods rose. The improved order position was reflected 
in slightly higher employment in textiles and apparel during 
June. 


Backlogs up again 


Unfilled orders of all manufacturers rose in June $1.4 billion 
as a result of the jump in new business and the drop in ship- 
ments. Of this total, the backlog of nondurable goods 
producers rose $0.5 billion, the first increase in over a year. 
The significant aspect of this rise in the nondurable backlog 
is that it was achieved by an expansion of new business rather 
than by a drop in shipments; for more than a year previously 
shipments had exceeded the inflow of new business. The 
durable goods backlog, on the other hand, has grown unin- 
terruptedly, with the exception of last May, since September 
1949 as new orders generated by the defense build-up and 
capital expansion have kept ahead of shipments. 

Because stocks of many steel consumers were ample when 
the strike began, the full effect of the stoppage of steel sup- 
plies upon the flow of fabricated products was not felt until 
July or in some cases even later. Among durable goods 
producers, inventories held by those making chiefly con- 
sumer goods are smaller in relation to sales than those held 
by makers of defense and producers goods. 


Construction volume remains large 
a) 


Total construction put in place in the opening month of 
the third quarter amounted to nearly $3.1 billion, 7 percent 
above July 1951. Although private building recorded the 
usual seasonal advance from June to July, public construction 
increased by somewhat less than the usual amount. July 
activity in both groups, on a seasonally adjusted basis, was 
below the second quarter average. 

Although July residential construction, seasonally ad- 
justed, was below the second quarter rate, the number of 
private dwelling units started in June, the latest month for 
which data are available, was 99,200—the largest for any 
June except 1950. During the first half of 1952, the number 
private dwelling units started aggregated 524,000 or about 
the same total as in the first half of 1951. 

Lack of steel was a factor in holding the rise in highway 
construction below the amount expected for the month. For 
the first 7 months of the year, aggregate public construc- 
tion at $6 billion is the largest on record for a similar period. 
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Review of National Income and Product 


Tue Nation’s output in the second quarter continued 
to move gradually upward in a setting of general stability 
that has characterized the economy in the past year. Defense 
outlays showed additional expansion; personal consumption 
rose slightly in the aggregate, though changing further in 
composition; and fixed investment was stable at a high rate. 

Gross national product in the second quarter was at an 
annual rate of $343 billion, compared with $339% billion in 
the preceding quarter. Most of the rise, while moderate, 
represented a larger physical volume of production. 

A second-quarter estimate of total income arising in 
production is not yet available for lack of adequate data to 
compute corporate profits. However, personal income—the 
sum of income receipts of persons from all sources—showed 
a further small increase, from an annual rate of $263 billion 
in the first quarter to $264 billion in the second. 

The second-quarter advance brought real national output 
for the first half of the year to a level about one-eighth 
higher than that of the first half of 1950. The major part 
of the increase, but by no means all, occurred in the first 
vear of the mobilization, when the economy was able to 
draw on appreciable reserves of manpower and plant 





capacity. 
Private purchases steady 


National security expenditures advanced strongly in the 
June quarter—the increase over the first quarter approxi- 
mating that of the total national product. Purchases in the 
other major sectors showed relatively little change with the 
notable exception of consumer durables, where expenditures 
for automobiles advanced sharply and those for other types 
of goods declined moderately. With respect to business 
plant and equipment, it may be noted, the most recent 
Commerce-SEC survey of intentions indicates that such 
outlays have continued strong into the third quarter. 

The work stoppage in the steel industry was the principal 
new economic development during the second quarter. 
Although there had been minor interruptions in output 
earlier in the quarter, the main curtailment began in June. 
It resulted in a reduction of steel output for that month to 
less than one-fifth of the rated capacity of the industry. 

Since the main effects of the steel shut-down were not felt 
until June, it did not greatly influence the quarterly statistics. 
Moreover, the shut-down did not have appreciable secondary 
effects on the output of steel-using commodities in the 
second quarter. The machinery, automobile, and other 
basic metal-using industries were able to maintain operations 
during June by drawing down inventories, and it was not 
until July that the shortages began to make inroads on 
their production. 

It may be noted that in an unduplicated measure of output 
such as gross national product the loss incurred by the steel 
stoppage is not the total (market) value of the tonnage. 
Rather, it is that portion of the total value which is accounted 
for by the steel industry alone, as distinct from the portion 
contributed by other industries in the form of materials and 
supplies used in the manufacture of steel. In the second 
quarter, to the very considerable extent that it was main- 
tained, the production of such materials and supplies was 
accounted for in the measure of national product. 


In the Second Quarter 


The June quarter marked the end of the second full year 
since the Korean invasion. The deep impress of the national 
security build-up on the over-all expenditure flow in this 
two-year interval is summarized in the accompanying chart. 

It may be emphasized that a substantial part of the 
increase in the dollar value of final purchases—total produc- 
tion other than net inventory accumulation—has accrued 
to the private sectors of the economy, notwithstanding the 
tremendous rise in defense outlays. Almost one-half of the 
$73 billion expansion in final purchases over the two-year 
period was absorbed in nongovernment uses—notably for 
personal consumption and business investment in new plant 
and equipment. (With allowance for price changes, this 

roportion is reduced, but still amounts to one-third.) 

herefore, the decline in nongovernment purchases as a 
relative share of all final purchases reflects the more rapid 
expansion in the government sector. 

One other oak point about the chart may be noted. 
Although the sharp decline in the rate of inventory invest- 
ment in the 1951-52 period (depicted in the top panel) 
coincided with a marked step-up in government purchases, 
it should not be inferred that this was a forced draft upon 
stocks stemming from general demand pressures. On the 
contrary, as discussed in the recent May issue of the Survey, 
the reduced rate of inventory accumulation represented, in 
the main, a reaction from the stock build-up that had 
occurred in the previous year. Manufacturers and distribu- 
tors had become apprehensive about the size of their inven- 
tories in relation both to current demand (which, in many 
instances, was considerably less than had been expected) 
and to the easing supply situation, and they systematically 
allowed their stocks to be drawn down. 


Demand for Gross National Product 


Security expenditures advance briskly 


Federal, State, and local government purchases advanced 
at annual rates from $74% billion in the first quarter of the 
year to $78 billion in the second. Virtually the entire $3% 
billion increase occurred in national security expenditures. 
At the annual rate of $50; billion in the spring quarter, 
they amounted to 144 percent of the total national output. 
This compares with 10}4 percent in the same quarter a year 
ago, when such expenditures were at a rate of $35 billion. 

Most of the second-quarter increase in national security 
outlays originated in the accelerated flow of “hard goods” — 
such as tanks, planes, ships, and ammunition—and in the 
enlarged volume of military construction. However, two 
additional elements contributed to the advance. These were 
the notable step-up in stockpile deliveries over the unusually 
low volume of the preceding two quarters and the increase 
in the base pay of the Armed Forces which went into effect in 
May. 

In order to maintain the momentum of defense output 
during the steel stoppage, the National Production Authority 
ordered an immediate ban on steel shipments to manufac- 
turers of less essential commodities and placed a temporary 
embargo on steel exports. It also acted to divert to defense 
uses as much as possible of the steel production of mills 





+ 
which remained in operation—representing about one-eighth 
of total steel capacity. On balance, however, defense 
output was maintained at a high level during June by draw- 
ing upon inventories. 


Rise in consumer automotive outlays 


Personal consumption expenditures edged further up- 
ward in the spring quarter to $215 billion at a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate, as compared with $213 billion in the 
opening quarter of the year. With consumer prices averag- 
ing about the same in the two quarters, the rise reflected 
an increase in the real flow of goods and services. This 
increase was similar to that which occurred in the previous 
quarter. 

The automotive group registered the most striking ad- 
vance of any of the major consumption categories from 
the first to second quarters. At more than $1% billion 
(annual rate), this advance was approximately equivalent 
to the net increase in total consumption expenditures. 
This was the first rise in automotive outlays since the 
third quarter of 1950, when the initial post-Korean buying 
wave generated the extraordinary increase of $3 billion 
over the $11% billion rate of the previous quarter. With 
the recent increase, expenditures in this category regained 
their second-quarter 1950 rate. 

Several factors contributed to the increase. The gen- 
erally improved supply situation during most of the quarter, 
reflected in the relaxation of production controls, provided 
a basis for an output at the annual rate of almost 4.8 million 
passenger cars. This represented an increase over the first 
quarter that was more than twice the rate originally sched- 
uled. In turn, the easier credit terms that followed the 
suspension of Kegulation W on May 7 provided an impetus 
to demand. Moreover, there were indications by the close 
of the quarter of some step-up in buying in anticipation 
of future delays that might be caused by the looming steel 
shortage—as sales outstripped production and led to marked 
declines in dealers’ inventories. 

In contrast to the spurt in expenditures for automobiles 
and accessories, consumer outlays for other durables showed 
a further moderate decline in the second quarter. A large 
part reflected the softening price trend for consumer durables 
in evidence since the latter part of 1951 Also noteworthy 
is that the quarter ended with sales of many consumer 
durables on the upgrade. 

Virtually all of the second-quarter decline in non-auto- 
motive consumer durables occurred in the furniture and 
household equipment group. Although individual categories 
in this large and heterogeneous group showed diverse move- 
ments, on balance the market reflected a lagging consumer 
demand. Because of it, manufacturers of television sets, 
radios, and some household equipment lines cut back 
production during the quarter to prevent excessive inventory 
accumulation. 


Nondurable goods consumption firm 


Consumer purchases of nondurable goods continued firm 
in the — quarter, unchanged from the $118 billion 
annual rate of the previous quarter. In general, fluctuations 


in outlays for major types of nondurable goods were small 
and merely reflected price movements, with little or no 
change in physical volume f-om the first quarter indicated. 
ising by $% billion to an annual rate of $71 billion, con- 
sumer expenditures for services continued their steady rate 
of increase in the second quarter. 


Outlays for rents (includ- 
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ing the imputed rental value of owner-occupied homes) and 
household operation accounted for the bulk of the latest 
increase. 


Private investment stable 


Gross private domestic investment was at the seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of $49} billion in the second quarter 
little changed from the first three months. The strikino 
decline from the $65 billion annual rate in the second quarter 
of last year is attributable almost entirely to the substantial 
shift in the rate of nonfarm business inventory accumulation 
This was reduced from $15 billion, at an annual rate, in the 





second quarter of 1951 to minus $1 billion in the correspond. 
ing period of this year. 
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The over-all change in business inventories in the second 
quarter was quite small, with roughly offsetting changes 
recorded for the farm and nonfarm sectors. Private fixed | 
investment was also stable, holding the high ground to whieh 
it had moved in the opening quarter of the year. The 
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stability extended to both new private construction and pro- 
ducers’ purchases of durable equipment. 


[Inventories show mixed movements 


The small decrease in nonfarm business inventories in 
the second quarter was largely a resultant of diverse move- 
ments in two of the re oa industrial groups, durable-goods 
manufacturing and wholesale trade. 

In the first two months of the quarter, inventories of 
durable-goods manufacturers—particularly in the predomi- 
nant metal-working group—rose at a rate which if main- 
tained through. June would have yielded an increase of 
roughly $2 billion, on an annual-rate basis. (This is after 
allowance for price changes.) Because of the net drain 
imposed on stocks by the steel work stoppage in June, how- 
ever, the actual change for the quarter as a whole was of 
minor proportion. 

The draft on steel inventories in June extended over the 
wide array of industries that are either producers or users of 
It resulted in heavy drains on finished-goods 
inventories and on goods-in-process. The movements in 
raw materials and supplies were mixed—a reflection of bottle- 
necks caused by the dwindling supply of steel components 
on factory assembly lines. These led, in many instances, 
to curtailed production and to a temporary oversupply of 
materials normally used in combination with items that 
were in short supply. 

It was primarily in its inventory effect that the steel 
stoppage was manifested on the product side of the national 
accounts. As noted earlier, manufacturers were able to 
maintain the output of most commodities flowing to con- 
sumers, to government, and to business for capital account 
by drawing down their stocks. At the time the flow of steel 
was interrupted these stocks were high in most of the metal 
working industries. 

Although the sizable decline which occurred in wholesale 
trade inventories in the second quarter may have reflected to 
some extent a drawing down of stocks of steel parts and 
supplies, in the main it was a continuation of the reductions 
that had been made in this area in the opening quarter of the 
vear. Inasmuch as wholesale trade experienced only a slight 
reduction in the rate of inventory accumulation in the latter 
part of 1951, in contrast to the sharp scaling down that oc- 
curred in most other sectors, the liquidation in wholesale 
trade stocks in the first half of 1952 would appear to repre- 
sent a belated adjustment of the industry’s inventory posi- 
tion. 


steel products. 


Residential construction 

While the value of private residential construction put in 
place was steady at an $11 billion annual rate from the first 
to second quarters of 1952, monthly data reveal a note- 
worthy fluctuation within the period. After allowance for 
seasonal influences, home-building activity moved up sharply 
in February and March and receded steadily in the ensuing 
three months. According to preliminary data, this decline 
was arrested in July, when the value of residential construc- 
tion was about 4 percent below the second-quarter average. 


Plant and equipment maintain record rates 


Business expenditures for new plant and equipment were 
maintained at record rates in the second quarter. There 
was little change in the major component flows. 

Some indication of the degree to which this investment is 
being channeled into industrial mobilization is indicated by 
the scope of the accelerated tax amortization program. The 
Office of Defense Mobilization reports in this regard that in 
the second quarter rapid tax amortization was authorized 
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for additional industrial expansion projects valued at $3% 
billion, bringing the total value of projects aided to date to 
almost $21% billion. The rapid amortization privilege, how- 
ever, does not apply to the full value of the projects included 
in this total. 

Capital outlays for commercial, recreational, and institu- 
tional expansion continued to lag in the second quarter. 
This reflected, among other factors, the restraining influence 
of the control on commercial building credit and the con- 
tinued restriction on use of steel for these types of construc- 
tion. (Relaxation of the steel restrictions was scheduled to 
start on July 1 but have had to be deferred.) 


Decline in net foreign investment 


Net foreign investment, which measures the excess of 
exports over imports other than those matched by uni- 
lateral transfers, was at an annual rate of $1 billion in 
the second quarter. This was half as large as the first- 
quarter rate. 

With total exports and imports sustained, the decline in 
net foreign investment in the second quarter reflected pri- 
marily an increase in exports financed by Government grants. 
Since such grants are included in the Government-purchases 
component of gross national product, equivalent amounts 
of exports are excluded from the international balance as 
measured by net foreign investment. 

Prior to the pick-up in the June quarter, Government 
grants had been declining steadily since the second quarter 
of last year. Most of the recent increase was in military 
shipments, although some additional economic assistance 
was also included. 


The Flow of National Income 


Personal income in the second quarter, at an annual rate 
of $264} billion, continued the gradual rise in evidence since 
the last quarter of 1951. Indicative of the small change in 
peers income in the recent period, the June rate of $266 
villion was 1's percent above that of October 1951. 

The relative stability of the personal income total extended 
to most types of income flows; for many components, second- 
quarter values differed little from those in the preceding 
period. 


Labor disputes retard payroll rise 


Total payroll disbursements by private industry in the 
second quarter were unchanged from the first at an annual 
rate of $146 billion. 

Work stoppages arising from labor-management disputes 
in several industrial sectors retarded the payroll flow in the 
second quarter. In addition to the sted! deat tied there 
were significant work stoppages during the quarter in seg- 
ments of the communications and contract construction 
industries, in petroleum producing and refining, and in 
lumbering. As reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
about 27 million man-days were lost through work stopp 
in the second quarter, as compared with less than 4 milhon 
in the preceding three months. The direct wage loss in- 
volved in these disputes in the second quarter amounted to 
roughly $350 million, or $1% billion when expressed as an 
annual rate for comparative purposes. 


Factory wages decline 


As a result of the industrial disputes, wages in durable- 
goods manufacturing were slightly lower in the second 
quarter. Except for the primary metals group, which in- 
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Table 1.—National Income and Product 1951 and First Two Quarters 1952 ! 


{Billions of dollars] 
































Unadjusted Seasonally ij ] 
1951 1951 1952 1951 1952 
I II ill IV I II I Il II! I\ I Il 
NATIONAL INCOME BY DISTRIBUTIVE 
SHARES 
National income ........__...... . 277.6 66. 1 68. 7 70.6 72.2 70.6 269. 6 274.8 280, 2 285. 6 288.0 (2) 
Compensation of employees 178.9 42. 5 14.4 45. 5 16.4 45.9 16.6 172.9 178, 2 181. 0 183.4 86. 5 186.9 
fages and salaries. __- 169. 9 40.2 42.1 { 4 { 44 163.9 169 172 174 177.4 177.8 
rivate _ - 141.2 33. 6 36. 1 f 6.1 137. ¢ 141.2 { 143.8 15.8 145.6 
Military ~-.. 8. 6 18 2 2.4 7.4 8 ( ( 
Government civilian 20. 1 1.8 1.9 5. 4 18.9 19. ¢ 9 0 
Supplements to wages and salaries 9.0 2 2 2.2 2.1 2.4 2.4 8.9 0 g 1 0 99 
Progenitors’ and rental income * 50. f 12.4 12.2 12.7 13.3 13.0 13. 0 419.7 49.0 8 2.1 1.9 
usiness and professional 26. 2 6.6 6. 5 6.5 6.7 6.8 6.9 26. 2 26. 0 or 2K. f 27.3 27.6 
rae 15. ¢ 3.8 1.0 4.2 3.8 7 15.1 14.4 8 17 15.4 14.8 
Rental income of persons 8.9 2.1 2.1 2 2.4 2.3 2.4 - 8.5 4 4 9 
= profits and inventory valuation 
—— a = 41. ¢ 9. 5 { 10.8 10.9 10.0 3 40.7 41.2 11.9 12 12.7 { 
rporate profits before tax 42.9 11.9 10.9 10.0 10.1 10.0 i. 1 43.3 S 39 42.7 { 
Corporate profits tax liability 24.2 6.7 6.2 5.6 57 5 8 2 oR 4 4 21.8 29 9 247 } 
Corporate profits after tax 18. 7 5.1 1.7 13 44 12 2 21.7 18.8 a0 i7 3 is | } 
Inventory valuation adjustment —|] —2,3 5 8 ~ 0 ‘ = 4 >] 1 L? 
Net interest _____. Setbs . 6.4 1. 6 1. é 1. f 1.6 1.7 1.7 6.3 6.4 f 6.7 6.9 
Addendum: Compensation of general govern- 
ment employees. 27.4 6.3 6.8 6.8 7.4 7.6 7.6 25.1 26. 8 28. 6 29.0 0.0 30.5 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT OR 
EXPENDITURE 
Gross national product_- . 329, 2 79, 2 80, 1 81,8 88, 2 83, 3 83. 4 319, 6 329, 3 330, 9 337.1 339, 4 343.2 
Persona! consumption expenditures 208 0. ( “ 0 7.0 0 2 210 M4 Mm. 4 9 214.9 
Durable goods 27.1 7 6.4 6.3 ? 5. 5 6.4 11.3 #3 9 ; on 9 % 4 
Nondurable goods 113. 5 26. 4 27.2 27.5 32.4 27.4 29 13.3 111.3 13.2 q 5 0 117.8 
Services - - peters 67.3 6. 6.8 6.7 ca 17.7 17.8 65.9 66.9 67. ¢ Oy 70. 0 70.8 
Gross private domestic investment 58 7.3 4. ¢ 1 2 14.1 10.2 9.8 65.2 6. 29 0. 19.3 
New construction 23. 3 5. 2 } 6.3 8 5.0 24.7 23. 5 22.4 2. 4 23.7 23.6 
Residential nonfarm 11.¢ 2. 2. 8 2.9 2.7 2.2 2.8 12.8 10.9 9 1.0 11.0 
Other 12.3 2. € 8 } 2.8 = 1.9 12.¢ 2 12 12.7 12.6 
Producers’ durable equipment 24.9 6.4 6. 5 8 6.1 6.4 6 "4 8 on 4 24 9 24 95 7 95 7 
Change in business inventories, total 10.3 5. f 2 2.0 7 2.7 2 10.3 6.3 a9 % ‘ , 
Nonfarm only - 9.4 5.3 8 1.8 5 2. 5 —. 0 5.2 e 2 —.1 —,8 
Net foreign investment 2 7 2 7 2 —2.7 —.2 1.1 26 1.9 ) 
Government purchases of goods and services 62. ¢ 2. 6.9 17.9 18. 2 19. 7 1.9 0.8 f ; 41.2 74.4 74.0 
ederal 41.3 7.8 y 12 12.9 13.8 ; Tr, rT 10 4 t + 
National security 37 6.9 8 ‘ I l 2 27. ¢ 1.9 { 4 {4.4 0.3 
National defense $3.7 6.1 7.8 2 0 . 24 2 g 4 1.8 4 47.2 
Other national! security 34 8 ) S } . < 3.3 2 9 94 3.0 
Other___. 1.2 4 } l ! 1.3 1.3 3. 5 3.7 ‘ 2 5. | 
Less: Government sales ‘ I I ! 3 3 { { 
State and local 21.7 1.9 : 5 5.7 4 f 21.1 21.6 2 22 23. 2 23.0 
DISPOSITION OF PERSONAL INCOME 
Personal income____- 254, 1 60, 4 62,7 63,9 67,0 64, 4 65.9 246, 2 251.9 256, 1 262, 0 263, 0 264, 4 
Less: Personal tax and nontax payments 29 0.7 } 6.6 6.0 11.8 6.9 28. 2 28.7 29 w. 4 , 32.9 
Fede — oF i . 9 . 3 ins 6.1 2 ; 25.8 | / ) mA 
State and local } 8 7 7 } 29 , ; 
Equals: Disposable personal income 225. ( 19.7 } 57.3 f 52. ¢ 9 218 223. 2 , 23 
Less: Personal consumption expenditures 208 50. ( 0.4 0.5 57.0 0.5 . 2 210. 5 24. 5 203. 4 : : 214 
Equals: Personal saving 17 —.3 6.5 6.8 1.0 2.1 5.7 7.5 18.7 20 2 16. 5 
RELATION OF GROSS NATIONAL PROD- 
UCT, NATIONAL INCOME, AND PER- 
SONAL INCOME 
Gross national product_- Raionts 329, 2 79,2 80, 1 81,8 88, 2 83,3 83.4 319.6 329, 3 330, 9 337.1 339, 4 343, 2 
Less: Capital consumption allowances 24. } 6.2 6.5 6.7 4.9 "4 24.3 2 . ; nt 
Indirect business tax and nontax liability 25 6.2 l 6.3 6. 6.4 6.7 25.7 24.7 25 25.8 26.8 
Business transfer payments } 2 2 2 2 2 2 a) } } } } 
Statistical discrepancy 1.4 Lf 8 —1.6 2.7 =, 6 (2 7 5.7 0 ae , 
Plus: Subsidies less current surplus of Government 
enterprises... _- 5 2 } 0 0 1 .0 a 1.1 l 2 2 
Equals: National income = 277.6 66, 1 68, 7 70,6 72,2 70.6 (2) 269. 6 274.8 280, 2 285, 6 288, 0 (?) 
Less: Corporate profits and inventory valuation 
ustment_ $1. 9.5 10. 4 10.8 10.9 10.0 (2 40.7 41.2 11.9 42 { (2) 
ontributions for social insurance 8.2 2.2 2.2 2.0 1.8 2.5 2.2 8.1 8.2 ‘ . 8 
Excess of wage accruals over disbursement f { 0 2 2 0 { I 2 ‘ 0 
Plus: Government transfer payments 11.5 2.8 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 11.3 11.6 11. ¢ 11 11.6 
Net interest paid by Government 1.9 1.4 1.1 1.3 1.1 1.8 4.9 1.9 0 5.0 
Dividends__. ¥. 0 2.0 2.1 2.1 2.8 2.1 2.2 8.6 9.0 2 a Qo 0.6 
Business transfer payments = i) 2 2 2 2 2 2 9 9 ) ) 9 
Eguals: Personal income. 254, 1 60,4 62,7 63.9 67.0 64, 4 65.9 246, 2 251.9 256, 1 262.0 263, 0 264, 4 
! Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding 2 Not available. 3 Includes noncorporate inventory valuation adjust ment 


Source: U. 8S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 
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cludes basic steel, and the machinery (except electrical) 
group, where employment has tended downward so far this 
year, wages in most durable-goods industries either con- 
tinued at a steady rate or increased slightly with a further 
rise in wage rates. 

In nondurable-goods manufacturing also, second-quarter 
wages were slightly lower. This was chiefly the result of the 
work stoppages in petroleum refining and further employ- 
ment declines in the textile and apparel industries. In 
marked contrast to the durable-goods sector, where employ- 
ment is considerably higher than before the Korean out- 
break, the number of production workers in nondurable- 
goods factories in June 1952 was somewhat less than in the 
same month of 1950. The drop was largest in textiles— 
about one-tenth—with employment in most other non- 
durable groups essentially unchanged over the two-year 
interval. 

In areas outside of manufacturing unaffected by labor 
disputes, such as trade, finance, services, and farming, pay- 
rolls in the June quarter registered slight gains as employ- 
ment edged up and wage rates rose further. 


Hourly earnings continue rise 


Hourly earnings, which have been by far the most im- 
portant factor in the rise of payrolls since the Korean in- 
vasion, continued to advance moderately in the second 
quarter. In industries for which hourly wage rate data are 
available, accounting for two-thirds of private wages and 
salaries, wage rates advanced by 1 percent from the first to 
second quarters of 1952. 
which added about $1 billion, at an annual 
rate, to second quarter payrolls—was offset, however, by a 
further decline in hours worked. In the important manu- 
facturing area, the workweek in the second quarter averaged 
the lowest since the Korean invasion, and was about the same 
as in the second quarter of 1950. 


This advance 


Military pay lifts government total 


As indicated by the accompanying chart, total government 
payrolls—-Federal, State, and local combined-——-rose moder- 
ately in the second quarter to an annual rate of $32 billion. 
The half-billion increase was the same as that in the previous 
quarter but much less than in the earlier post-Korean period 
of sizable build-up in the Armed Forces and expansion of 
Federal civilian personnel in defense-related activities. 

Most of the second-quarter rise in government payrolls 
stemmed from the recently enacted increase in the base pay 
of the Armed Forces. Payrolls and employment in the 
Federal civilian and State and local segments showed rela- 
tively little change over the quarter. 


Farm income lower 


Farm proprietors’ income, at an annual rate of about $15 
billion, was moderately lower than in the first quarter. The 
contraction was due mainly to a further small reduction in 
prices received by farmers and a decline in the volume of 
livestock marketings. 

For the first half of 1952 farm income was slightly higher 
than in the same period of last year. Although the volume 
of marketings rose by 7 percent, lower farm prices and higher 
costs restrained the increase in net income. 

The total net income of nonfarm proprietors increased 
slightly in the second quarter to an annual rate of $27% 
billion. The rise reflected a further improvement in retail 
trade activity, arising in part from the relaxation of con- 
sumer credit controls. 
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Dividends move up 


Personal dividend receipts rose to an annual rate of about 
$9% billion in the second quarter. For the first half of the 
year, dividends averaged 5 percent higher than in the same 
period of 1951. 

As shown by the Office of Business Economics publicly 
reported cash dividend series, 14 of 20 major industry groups 
reported larger disbursements in the first six months of this 
year. For a number of them, the increases registered in the 
half-yearly comparisons were the product of both capital 
expansion and higher dividend rates. The sharpest relative 
gains—one-fifth—occurred in mining and oil refining. Divi- 
dends paid out by the textile and leather industry declined 
the most, 13 percent. 


Relative share distribution unchanged 


Since the start of the national defense program, personal 
income has increased by 20 percent—from an annual rate of 
$219 billion in the second quarter of 1950 to $264% billion 
in the second quarter of 1952. However, rising prices ac- 
counted for a large part of the change, limiting the increase 
in real terms to about 7 percent. 

The period of rapid expansion in the dollar totals of per- 
sonal income took place in the first year of mobilization, when 
three-fourths of the rise occurred. Since then, the increase 
has slowed markedly. 

In the private sector of the economy, payrolls and farm 
proprietors’ income advanced more rapidly in the first year 
following the Korean outbreak than did other types of per- 
sonal income. The increases in these two flows amounted 
to 18 percent, compared with 12 percent for the remaining 
categories combined. 

By the second quarter of 1952, however, all types of per- 
sonal income flowing from private industry had participated 
in the post-Korean rise to a similar extent. Employee in- 
come, farm and nonfarm proprietors’ income, rental income, 
dividends, and interest were each about 20 percent higher 
than in the second quarter of 1950. The relative distribution 
of personal income derived from the private sector of the 
economy is thus little different from what it was two years 
ago. 
However, there have been marked changes in composition 
within the broad component flows of private personal income. 
In wages and salaries, for example, the ad ap since the 
second quarter of 1950 has been 26 percent in the commodity- 
producing sector, which include most of the defense-related 
industries, as against 15 percent in all other private indus- 
tries combined. 

Personal income paid out by government, like that flowing 
from private industry, was about one-fifth higher in the 
second quarter of this year than in the same period of 1950. 
The similarity of increase is somewhat fortuitous in that the 
government rise was considerably affected by the inclusion 
in the second-quarter 1950 total of an abnormal volume of 
two types of transfers—the special N. S. L. 1. dividend re- 
fund to veterans and State government veterans’ bonuses. 

Apart from these, the total income paid out to persons by 
government expanded by almost one-third over the two-year 
period. This latter increase represented the composite effect 
of extremely divergent movements, such as the more than 
two-fold expansion in military payrolls, a marked rise in the 
defense-related component of Federal civilian payrolls, and 
essentially stable flows of government interest and transfers. 


National income total up slightly 


With the recent availability of requisite data, corporate 
profits before taxes have been estimated for the first quarter 
of 1952 at the seasonally adjusted annual rate of $42% 
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The corporate profits component of national income 
was of the same magnitude, since the inventory valuation 
adjustment in this period was negligible. This estimate 
em the national income total for the first quarter at $288 
ion, compared with $286 billion for the preceding period. 
The first quarter marked a continuation of the relative 


billion. 


stability characterizing the corporate profits element of 
national income throughout 1951. From the fourth quarter 


of 1950 a the first quarter of 1952 over-all corporate 
profits earn in current production—reported ‘book”’ 
— before tax adjusted to exclude inventory profit or 
oss—rose gradually from $40 billion to $42% billion, at an- 
nual rates. 


Corporate profits down from peak 


In contrast to this steadiness, corporate profits before 
taxes (book profits) in the first quarter of 1952 were $3 
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billion higher than in the preceding quarter but $7% billion 
below the $50 billion high in the first three months of 195] 
As may be inferred from the above, these changes largely 
reflect fluctuations in inventory profits and losses. . 
Corporate profits after taxes in the first quarter of 1959 
amounted to the annual rate of $18 billion—a slight recove 
from the $17 billion rate in the third and fourth quarters of 
1951, but $8 billion below the peak reached in the final 
quarter of 1950 and $3% billion less than in the first three 
months of last year. 
_ The $18 billion total for the first quarter reflects a further 
increase in corporate tax rates. It will be recalled that the 
Revenue Act of 1951 provided for an effective date of 
April 1, 1951, to be achieved by the application of three- 
quarters of the rate increase against the whole year’s earnings 
The full rise in rates thus did not become effective until the 
first of this year. 





Income on International Investments in 195] 


Receipts from United States investments abroad 
approximated $2 billion in 1951, continuing the rapid 

owth in this component of the balance of payments 
which began soon after the war.' In addition to this amount, 
foreign subsidiaries of United States companies had earnings 
of about $700 million which were not distributed and are not 
entered as income in the balance of payments. Total earn- 
ings on United States investments abroad, therefore, were 
about $2.7 billion in 1951, as compared with $2.2 billion in 
1950. 

Of this $500 million increase in earnings, $83 million repre- 
er interest receipts by the United States Govern- 


sented high 
notably the loans to the 


ment on its large postwar loans— 
United Kingdom. The greatest increase, of course, was 
registered in the earnings of direct-investment companies, 
which went up from about $1.9 billion in 1950 to about $2.3 
billion in 1951. About $250 million of the additional earn- 
ings accrued to foreign subsidiary companies, but virtually 
the whole amount was retained abroad, primarily to provide 
funds for expansion. Branch profits rose by $155 million to 
a total of $932 million, of which a sizable portion was also 
reinvested abroad. 


Growing investments and output raise earnings 


Underlying the upward movement of direct-investment 
earnings since the war has been the rapid development of 
productive facilities abroad and the great expansion in output 
which was achieved. American companies increased their 
investment abroad from $8.4 billion at the end of 1945 to an 
estimated $14.9 billion at the end of 1951, while earnings 
increased from about $0.9 billion in 1946 to $2.3 billion in 1951. 
About half of the increase in earnings can be attributed to 
the added investment. The remainder is the result of higher 
rates of return which are related to high demands for their 
products which these facilities have been able to satisfy, and 
to the rise in the general price level. 

The importance for the United States and other countries 
of the increased capacity resulting from the foreign invest- 
ments of the petroleum industry was evident with the loss of 

1 For a detailed review of international investment income in the 1946-50 period see the 
SURVEY OF CURRENT Business for October 1951, page 7 ff. Data for 1950 and 1951 are pre- 


liminary and will be adjusted when the results of the recent census of direct investments 
abroad are available. 





the oil output of [ran in 1951. This loss was rapidly offset, 
largely by increased production of American companies 
abroad. Production of crude oil by the major American 
companies abroad, which had averaged 1.8 million barrels 
per day in 1950, rose to an average of 2.4 million barrels per 
day for the last half of 1951. The increase in earnings of the 
companies in 1951 was directly proportional to this increase 
in production. American direct investments in other indus- 
tries abroad also made significant contributions to economic 


Table 2.—United States Income on International Investments, 


by Type, 1949-51 


[Millions of dollars] 


Receipts Payments 
lus 1950 19 1M4Y 1950 1951 
Total balance-of-payments income re- 
ceipts and payments 1, 405 1,743 1, 992 353 437 398 
Private 1, 307 1,634 1, 800 » 406 351 
Long-term 1, 20 1, 624 1, 789 8 406 351 
Direct investments 1, 148 1. 460 632 159 196 1s 
Dividends i ta) 6M Ot 7é 110 83 
Interest 45 12 « 
Branch profits 60% 778 932 81 74 43 
Dollar bonds 60 69 62 
Other long-term investments KS sé) 05 169 210 217 
Short-term investment ll 10 11 ! (') 
United States Government us 109 192 2 31 ” 
Undistributed earnings of direct-invest 
ment subsidiaries 436 443 703 143 172 140 
Total earnings on invest ments 1, 841 2, 186 2, 605 4m 609 538 
! Payments on private short-term obligations were neglizibk 
3 n Economics 


Source: United States Department of Commerce, Office 


welfare and security by augmenting their output of many 
essential raw materials and other commodities and services. 


Petroleum earnings remain high 


The record production of petroleum abroad by United 
States-controlled companies in 1951, together with additional 
earnings from refining, transportation and marketing facili- 
ties, brought total petroleum earnings abroad to nearly $1 
billion. Income remittances to the United States did not keep 
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ce with earnings, and in fact there was a decline in remit- 
tances from Latin America, partly because much larger 
amounts remained undistributed. However, part of the un- 
distributed earnings was made available to the parent com- 
anies through remittances on intercompany account, and 
thus entered the balance of payments as capital inflows 


rather than income receipts. 


Table 3.—Investment Income Receipts and Payments, by Area, 
1949-51 


[Millions of dollars] 





1949 | 1950 | 1951 


Area and type 
Receipts Payments) Receipts Payments) Receipts Payments 





Total, all areas 1, 405 | 353 | 1,743 | 437| 1, 992 308 
Direct 1, 148 | 159 1, 469 196 | 1,632 134 
Other private 159 | 169 | 165 210 | 168 217 
U’. 8. Government Gs 25 | 109 31 | 192 47 

OEEC countries 202 252 | 216 | 322 | 307 | 27 
Direct 97 118 | 108 | 155 123 98 
Other private 32 130 | 30 | 160 26 | 165 
U. 8. Government 73 4) 78 | 7] 158 4 

OEKEC dependencies 2 78 2 ow | 3 102 2 
Direct | ) ree 101 
Other private : pala 2) natal 2 l 2 
U. 8. Government 1 (‘) tar 1 | (‘) (‘) 

Other Europ. 11 2 13 1 12 (') 
Direct (‘) 1 (') 1 | 1 (‘) 
Other private 2 1 2 | (') l 
U. 8. Government i) (‘) 11 (') 10 

Canada 387 66 406 76 401 78 
Direct 205 39 305 39 292 35 
Other private 92 20 101 27 109 2 
U. 8. Government (‘) 7 (*‘) 10 (‘) 15 

Latin American republics 455 11 606 14 764 17 
Direct 425 (‘) (64 (‘) 731 | (‘) 
Other private 18 ss) 18 12 17 13 
U. 8. Government 12 2 14 2 16 4 

Other foreign countries ? 265 14 316 14 400 16 
Direct 254 1 302 1 4 1 
Other private x 7 8 9 8 9 
U. 8. Government 3 6 6 4 8 6 

International institutions 7 6 6 7 6 8 
Direct nlipntulhensnteowesaduneimemdamaae 
Other private 7 pad 6 GS ih nccactoun 
U. 8. Government 6 7 = 8 

| Less than $500,000 

? Netherlands East Indies and Indochina are entered under OE EC dependencies in 1949 
and under “other foreign countries” in 1950 and 1951 

Source: United States Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 


Earnings of manufacturing enterprises abroad rose about 
$50 million over the previous year. Some of the increase was 
reflected in larger income remittances, particularly from 
Latin America, but for the most part the additional earnings 
were retained abroad. In the case of Latin America, not 
only were income remittances larger, but a total of $90 
million in earnings was reinvested abroad to expand facili- 
ties in certain countries, notably Brazil and Mexico. Can- 
adian manufacturing enterprises maintained their earnings 
at about the 1950 amount, $330 million, in spite of an in- 
crease of over 30 percent in Canadian corporate income tax 
rates, but remittances to the United States were somewhat 
reduced. 

There were also substantial increases in income receipts 
from other industries, especially in Latin America. Enter- 
prises engaged in mining and smelting, distribution, and 
agriculture all had larger earnings, partly reflecting expanded 
demand which stimulated output and prices, but also repre- 
senting returns on the added production from increased 
investments in the last few years. 


OEEC countries pay increased interest on loans 


Income from the OEEC countries rose $90 million in 1951 
as payments began on certain major postwar loans by the 
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United States Government. Such payments are scheduled 
to continue for the next few years on about the same scale. 
Earnings by direct-investment companies in this area ad- 
Lowe considerably in 1951, but remittances increased only 
8 tly. 
here were also considerable increases in income receipts 
from the countries of Latin America and the Middle East. 
In the case of the latter area the principal factor was the 
heightened activity of the American-owned petroleum 
companies, but in Latin America it was the other industries 
which contributed to the additional income. Total earnings 
of direct-investment companies in Latin America were over 
$950 million in 1951, far exceeding the $740 million of the 
rior year. Canadian earnings and remittances were a little 
elow the 1950 amounts because of the higher taxes men- 
tioned above. 


Table 4.—Direct-Investment Income Receipts by Area and Industry, 





























1949-51 
| Millions of dollars} 
° ec | 7 3 g r 
Fs 3 E ul g = 
4 2 | - as | = 
= | =6 | 
15/8) 2 (28/812 “ 
~ SiAl 4 | = eleliaggile 
—SS Eee 
Total, all areas... _. 1949; 301; 93] 68| 88! 487] 30| 72] 1,148 
1950 328 97 90 112 +705 45 92 1, 469 
| 1951 344 126 119 146 741 44 112 1, 632 
OEEC countries <a £1 @ | es () (; Ree 10 97 
| 1950 68 | eee 1 7 f ll 108 
| 1951 65 Ol Mesnnad () 15 1) 12 123 
OEEC dependencies * -" 1o4y 2 7 12 54 ) 2 77 
1950 2 3 r) 68 ') 8 ri) 
1951 2 4 14 75 ‘) 6 101 
Canada wren Be eee 29 ll 18/ 2 205 
1950 | 181 7| @® 33 12 ll 41 305 
1951 | 169) 2] @ 35 13 16 292 
Latin American republics..| 199! 35] 24| 68] 44| 217) 21| 16] 425 
| 1950 54 36 90 64 «362 33 25 664 
1951 84 5 | 119) 87) 335 231 2 731 
Other foreign countries *_....| 1949 25 4/|; @® 3 197 | @ 15 254 
| 1950 23 0; @ 5 | 256 1 7 302 
} 1951 24 15; @® 10 «6308 5 23 385 














! Less than $500,000. 
? Income from agriculture in the OEEC dependencies, Canada and “other foreign coun- 


tries’’ is included under ‘‘miscellaneous.” 
? Netherlands East Indies and Indochina are entered under OEEC dependencies in 1949 
and under ‘“‘other foreign countries” in 1950 and 1951. 


Source: United States Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 


With earnings on foreign investments aggregating $2.7 
billion in 1951 it is essential to recognize their nature. First, 
only about $350 million represents fixed interest omg wea 
private and Government lending. Secondly, the direct- 
investment enterprises which contribute nearly all the re- 
mainder have made it a practice since the war (data are not 
available for earlier periods) to reinvest about half their 
earnings in expanding their foreign operations. 

Moreover, earnings of these companies tend to rise in 
periods when United States imports are rising, partly 
because they export directly to the United States and 
partly because rising United States economic activity and 
imports permeates the economies of other countries. Thus, 
the interaction of United States imports, prices, and 
of direct-investment companies introduces a flexibility 
which lessens the difficulties in transferring income. For 
instance, the income of direct-investment companies was 
only about $400 million, on the average, in the 1921-30 
period, while they earned $2.3 billion in 1951. Evenso, about 
$1.0 billion of the latter was reinvested abroad, and the 


(Continued on page 24) 











by Robert E. Graham, Jr. +x 


State Income Payments in 1951 


Lycome payments to individuals in 1951 increased in 
every State as production and prices moved up under the 
impetus of expanding demand. Total income payments in 
the Nation rose from $218 billion in 1950 to $243 billion in 
1951—an increase of 12 percent and relative advances were 
generally similar throughout the country 

‘The top-ranking 1951 regional income gain 
was in the Southwest, where individual incomes had risen 
least in 1950. The next largest relative income advances 
were in the Far West (14 percent) and Southeast (13 per- 
cent). Inthe Central region the rise in total income matched 
that of the country as a whole. Slightly below-average was 
the 1i-percent income increase in the Northwest, the region 
which had scored the largest relative gain the previous year. 
Smallest percentage increases in total income in 1951 oe- 
curred in New England (10 percent) and the Middle East (9 
percent). 

Among individual States, the largest advances in tota: in- 
come were in Arizona (23 percent), South Carolina (21 per- 
cent), New Mexico (18 percent), and South Dakota (18 
percent). In each of these States an upsurge in farm in- 
come, ranging from two-fifths to three-fifths, was the primary 
factor in their income expansion. Substantially above the 
national average were aggregate income gains of 16 percent 


Ld percent 


in Colorado, Georgia, and Nevada and 15 percent in Indiana 
Kentucky, Virginia, Ohio, Utah, and Wyoming. 


State changes broadly uniform 


There was broad uniformity among most States in rates 
of change in total income (see table | lhree-fourths of 
the States and all regions fell within a range of 3 percentage 
points of the national rise of 12 percent Such o itstanding 
changes as did occur from 1950 to 1951 were well distributed 
geographically. The eight States with largest relative gaing 
in total income are scattered throughout five of the seven 
regions, with only New England and the Middle East not 
represented. Similarly, the six States ith smallest income 
increases are located in four of the regions 

There was little tendency for individual States to conform 
to regional patterns. In the three regions where total in- 
come expanded relatively more than in the country as a 
whole. only 10 of the 19 States bettered the national average. 
Similarly, in the three regions with below-average income 
advances one-third of the States experienced above-average 


income gains. 
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Regional increases in TOTAL income and 


PRIVATE NONFARM income from 1950 to 1951... 


were largest relatively in the Southwest and Far West and smallest 
in the Middle East and New England 
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Table 1.—Changes in Total and Per Capita Income 
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Payments, by States and Regions, Selected Years, 1929-51 ! 








Total income payments 


| 
\ Per capita income payments 
































sin eiad paglen Percent distribution Percent increase Percent of national per capita income Percent increase 
State | Seo 
m ‘ ‘ 1929 to 1940 to 1949 to | 1950 to | 1929 to | 1951 | 1950 to 
1929 1940 | 1944 1949 | 1950 1951 1951 1951 1951 1951 || 1929 | 1940 | 1944 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 1951 _| 1951 
J | | 

Continental United | 
States 100,00 100,00 | 100,00 | 100,00 | 100,00 | 100,00 194 220 | 23 12 100 100 | 100 100 | 100 100 133 20 10 

New England 8.22) 8.07/ 6,99) 6.76! 6,70!| 6,61 136 162 21 | 10 | 123 12% | 112 107 108 108 105 21 10 

" Connecticut 1.77 1, 87 1. 76 1. 6&8 1. 4 1, 68 179 187 27 14 | 135 144 130 121 | 123 126 118 25 13 
Maine 54 . 57 . 57 52 50 .49 163 174 15 y 83 87 90 MM 82 82 129 16 ll 
Massachusetts 4. 58 4.36 3. 55 3. 51 3. 47 3.38 117 148 19 9 132 133 112 109 111 110 4 20 8 
New Hampshire 37 35 2 32 31 31 147 178 20 ll 96 Ys 91 92 90 91 121 18 12 
Rhode Island . 70 . 67 63 57 . 57 55 132 162 20 s 125 125 | 1l4 106 | 109 107 we 20 8 
Vermont... . 26 25 . 20 21 21 | 20 128 164 21 | 10 SS 91 83 84 | 83 83 120 19 ll 

Middle Bast 33.70 | 32,06) 27,68 | 27.94! 27.82] 27,21 137 172 20 9 136 | 131 118 117 117 115 97 18 8 

1 Delaware 6 31 26 27 28 2s 213 186 27 12 135 | 155 123 127 132 131 126 24 yy 
District of 77 1,19 wy 6 95 Wn 259 153 21 11 || 75 | 189 114 130 136 132 76 21 7 
Mary land 1.34 1. 61 1. 68 1. 56 1, 57 1. £9 250 217 26 | 13 || 103 123 | 11] 106 108 108 144 22 10 
New Jet 06 4.14 SI 57 3. 58 3. 43 170 181 25 13 139 140 124 118 119 119 9 20 10 
New Yor! 7.53 | 15.0) 12.73 | 13.29) 13.05] 12.58 111 158 17 s 165 150 132 | 131 | 130 | 126 77 15 6 
Pennsy 8. 88 8. 21 7.31 7.30 7.42 7.23 139 182 22 i) 113 | 109 105 | 104 106 | 105 117 21 9 
West \ 96 1. 00 W v9 97 96 195 208 21 11 68 69 | 70 | 76 73 | 74 153 17 12 

i | 
| 

Southeast 10, 51 11,93 | 14,29) 13.79) 13,92) 14,14 296 280 27 13 51 56 66 | 67 67 68 212 | 22 | 2 
Alabama 97 1,01 1. 29 1.17 1,18 1.19 2f) 279 25 13 45 47 61 58 | 58 60 211 | 24 | 13 
Arka 6s fs 76 74 73 73 21 259 21 12 45 44 56 60 57 58 204 17 | 13 
F] i M4 1.19 1. £9 1. 50 1. 56 1. it 447 322 2s 12 7 81 87 83 M 81 165 16 7 
Ge : 16 1.30 1. 58 1.49 1. 52 1. 58 302 200) 31 | 16 4s 55 66 66 67 | 70 235 26 15 
Kentucky 17 1. 16 1. 20 1. 26 1, 24 1, 28 223 254 26 5 55 54 61 65 64 67 187 | 23 16 
Loui 4 1.12 1.33 1.35 1. 30 1, 29 2Fi3 269 18 10 61 62 71 76 72 72 173 | 13 7 
Missi tid 5s 80) . 68 70 70 210 20) 27 il 40 35 50 4s 49 49 182 | 20 10 
North ¢ ; 1. 49 1. 64 1.71 1.79 1.79 5) 2s5 29 | 12 45 55 61 (4 66 66 240 3 10 
South ¢ 72 MM sl 81 SN t87 201 34 | 21 37 50 5S 60 58 | 63 298 27 2 
Tenne 1. 22 1. 52 1, 44 1. 46 1.4 yr | 281 24 ll 51 55 70 66 67 67 205 22 ll 
Virginia ly 1. 49 1.73 1. 4 1. 63 1. 69 315 204 27 15 62 78 80 79 80 82 207 24 13 

Southwest 5, 03 5. 15 6, 21 6.61 6, 43 6. 60 286 310 23 15 68 70 &2 88 85 | 86 1M | 17 | il 
Arizona 1 39 42 43 47 370 386 38 23 84 81 &3 87 86 | 90 150 | 24 15 
New Mex 25 2s 35 36 38 469 382 35 18 56 62 69 81 79 | 82 240 | 21 | 15 
Oklahoma 9 1. 21 1. 16 1.10 1.10 14s 223 17 12 67 62 81 81 74 75 160 | 10 | 10 
Texas 2 W) 4.33 4.68 4. 54 4. 6: 323 326 23 14 68 72 s4 91 89 | 89 204 18 | 11 

Central... 29.32 28.56 27.55 28.43 | 28,55 28,69 188 222 25 | 12 106 105 105 107 108 | 108 138 21 ll 
Illinois 8. 52 7. 57 6.72 7.14 7.07 7.00 142 196 21 10 137 126 115 123 122 122 107 18 | 16 
Indiana 2. 27 24 2. 58 2. 61 2. 65 2.74 255 258 30 | 15 8 4 100 wy 101 | 104 183 25 13 
lowa 1. 63 1. 63 1. 51 1. 68 1.71 1. 65 198 226 22 | s 80 85 8Y us 98 97 180 18 | u 
Michigar 4. 29 4.51 4.73 4. 55 4. 67 4. 67 220 231 27 12 110 113 115 108 110 109 133 21 | 10 
Minnesota 75 1. 88 fi 1. 85 1.83 1.82 206 210 21 11 |} &3 89 s4 “4 93 93 160 | 18 10 
Missouri 2. 52 2. 39 2. 56 2. 56 2. 53 178 221 22 10 90 8S 90 97 7 96 148 | 18 9 
Ohio v5 sh 5 SS ». 77 5.79 5. 97 195 226, 2s 15 110 112 113 107 110 114 141 | 27 14 
Wisconsin 2. 24 2.14 2.17 2. 27 2. 27 2. 31 203 246 25 14 || W3 oO 97 101 100 102 155 20 13 

| | ; 

Northwest 4,75 4.44 4, 98 4,94 5. 05 5. 03 211 263 26 ll 79 79 95 96 9% 95 182 | 19 10 
Colorado 7 7s 75 86 RS aY 24) 26 27 16 91 WO SS 103 97 vy 155 15 | 12 
Idaho 2s 31 3 +6 44 248 245 13 s 76 77 89 93 87 86 162 | 10 | 8 
Kansas a 1. 00 1. 30 1.15 1.18 1.17 186 276 25 1] 78 74 100 2 u4 92 174 2s | a 
Montana y 42 oT 39 45 42 216 220 34 y 8Y 100 104 103 lll 110 189 | 28 y 
Nebraska v2 75 ss s4 w S4 166 258 23 3 82 75 97 98 | 103 | 95 171 17 | 2 
North Dakota 2 31 37 35 3} 35 222 258 23 7 57 65 93 90 | 89 | 89 261 18 | 10 
South Dakota , $2 87 37 3y 41 243 404 36 18 61 65 90 89 | 89 | 7 7 | 30 | 19 
Utah 35 42 41 10) 4) 271 280) 24 15 79 83 91 90 | 88 | oo 165 19 | 12 
Wyoming 4 20 18 21 20 21 230 236 25 15 101 105 “4 112 106 | 109 151 | 17 13 

Far West. 8, 47 9.78 12, 30 11,53 11,53 11,72 307 283 26 4 127 130 129 118 119 118 117 20 | 10 
California 6. 31 7.39 so 8. 55 8. 55 8.77 308 280 27 14 139 140 132 121 122 122 104 21 10 
Nevada og 12 4 i4 14 14 369 277 30 16 120 143 119 126 129 128 148 21 | 9 
Oregon 73 AS 1.09 1. 06 1. 06 1. 06 327 306 24 11 O4 100 112 105 105 104 158 19 | » 
Washingt 1. 34 1. 45 2.1 1. 78 1.78 1.75 286 287 22 10 105 110 129 111 113 lll 146 19 | 8 

Comput fr ta shown in tables 4 and 5 Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 
For the country as a whole, per capita income payments companying map shows per capita income for each State in 


(total income divided by total population) expanded 10 


percent trom 
$1,584. 
12 


percent 


1950 to 1951 and reached the record level of 
Only in the Southeast, where average incomes rose 
and the Middle East, where the advance was 


8 percent, were there significant departures from the Nation- 
wide rate of increase. 


Per capita incomes vary widely 


Among individual States, average incomes in 1951 were 
nearly $2,100 in Delaware and the District of Columbia, and 


over $2,000 in Nevada. 
per capita incomes more than $1,900 


Others in the top rank 
include Connecticut 


those with 


($1,999), New York ($1,996), California ($1,933), and Illinois 


($1,928 ) 
(S950 


The States with the lowest averages are Alabama 
Arkansas ($926), and Mississippi ($771). 


The ac- 


1951. 

This article continues the series of reports on State income 
payments which have been published annually in the Survey 
or CurreENtT Business. It presents estimates for each 
State and the District of Columbia of total and per capita 
income payments for 1951 (see tables 4 and 5). Also included 
are revised estimates for 1949 and 1950. 


Main Sources of Income Change 


Nationally, income expanded in all major sectors of the 
economy in 1951, with varying differences among States in 
rates of change in each income source. In an evaluation of 
the effect of these differential changes upon total income, 
account must be taken also of the relative importance of each 
income source in the Nation and in the various States. 
Relevant data for such analysis are shown in tables 2 and 3. 
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PER CAPITA INCOME PAYMENTS 
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In conformity with past experience, agriculture was impor- 
tant in altering the geographic distribution of total income 
from 1950 to 1951. In 10 of the 13 States with the largest 
increases in total income, farm income was the principal 
factor underlying the expansion. At the other end of the 
scale, in three of the six States where aggregate incomes rose 
the least, farm income was the main dampening influence. 

On a national basis, the increase of nearly one-fifth in 
agricultural income stemmed from a high, but not record, 
volume of production and increased prices for farm products 
marketed. In both production and prices, the largest rela- 
tive gains were from livestock. In addition, numerous spe- 
cial factors caused State variations in rates of change in farm 
income. These include, among others, a flood-loss of nearly 
5 million acres of crops in Kansas and Missouri and adjacent 
areas; the abandonment of nearly 30 percent of winter wheat 
acreage in the Great Plains area, with losses heaviest in 
Kansas and Nebraska; frost injury to one-third of the corn 
crop in Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, and the Dakotas; the 
second largest tobacco crop on record; and a 50-percent in- 
crease in cotton production. 


Military payrolls important in South 


The 1950-51 rise in government income payments (7 per- 
cent) on a national basis was the composite of very large 
increases in Federal civilian payrolls and in military pay, a 
moderate increase in State and local government payrolls, 
little change in the volume of government interest payments 
to individuals, and a sharp drop in national service life in- 
surance dividend payments. 
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Rates of change in each of these major components were 
broadly similar in most States. Because of the concentra- 
tions of Federal military and civilian establishments in cer- 
tain States—particularly in the Southeast and Southwest— 
increases averaying one-half in military payrolls and one-third 
in Federal civilian payrolls had a disproportionate impact 
upon changes in total government income payments in these 
areas. 

While farm income and government income payments were 
of first importance in effecting changes in the geographic dis- 
tribution of income in 1951, there was some unevenness in the 
flow of private nonfarm income. The most important in- 
fluence making for State variations in this flow was factory 
payrolls. 


Composition dominant in manufacturing changes 


The key factor in differences among the States in factory- 
payroll changes from 1950 to 1951 was variation in industrial 
composition of manufacturing. 

For the country as a whole, manufacturing wages and 
salaries, in total, rose 18 percent from 1950 to 1951. Among 
industries, the rates of change differed widely. In defense 
and defense-supporting industries, expansions of one-fourth 
to one-third were common. In most other types of manu- 
factures, payroll increases either were quite small or approxi- 
mated one-tenth. Since, in broad fashion, State-by-State 
increases were fairly uniform within the various manufactur- 
ing industries, the differences among States in the over-all 
changes in factory payrolls depended mainly on the types | 
of industry predominating in the area. 
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Regional Incomes in 1951 


The remainder of this article is devoted to a brief regional 
summarization of major income developments in 1951. 


New England 


Total income payments in New England increased 10 

ercent from 1950 to 1951 compared with the rise of 12 
percent nationally. All States except Connecticut, where 
individual incomes expanded 14 percent, experienced a 
below-average income gain. This reduction in the region’s 
share of total income is attributable to its less-than-average 
increase in trade and service income; a comparative lack 
of agriculture—relatively the most expansionary of the 
principal income flows in 1951; and toa smaller-than-average 
rise in property income, an income source of greater impor- 
tance in New England than in the Nation. 

Manufacturing, on the other hand, served to bolster New 
England’s income flow relative to the Nation’s in 1951. 
Although the region’s over-all factory payroll rise of 18 
percent was no larger than the Nation-wide advance, this 
sizable expansion had a larger weight in the general income 
stream of New England because manufacturing is one-third 
again as important there as in the country as a whole. 

The 1951 rise of factory payrolls in New England was 
largely the composite of a 26-percent spurt in Connecticut 
and below-average gains in Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. Connecticut's favorable showing is attributable to a 
35-percent payroll expansion in its large metals, machinery, 
and transportation equipment industries. Together these 
types of manufactures account for 60 percent of all factory 
payrolls in the State. — . 

The relatively small increases in manufacturing wages and 
salaries in Massachusetts and Rhode Island centered in the 
textile industry, which accounts for one-fifth of all manu- 
facturing payrolls in these two States. In both, textile 
wages and salaries were slightly smaller in 1951 than in 1950. 

While recent-period changes in total income in New 
England represent a continuation of that region’s long term 
tendency to receive a diminishing share of the national total, 
this is not true of changes in per capita income. Since 
1948 this region’s population increase has been less, relative 
to the Nation, than its rise in total income. As a result, 
per capita income in New England showed a small gain 
relative to the national average from 1948 to 1951. 


Middle East 


In all three principal income aggregates—total income, 
nonagricultural income, and private nonagricultural in- 
come—the Middle Eastern States scored smaller relative 
increases from 1950 to 1951 than any other region. 

The Middle East’s lesser rate of income rise from 1950 to 
1951 in large measure reflects substantially below-average 
gains in New York and Pennsylvania, which together account 
for almost three-fourths of all individual incomes in the 
region. 

Total income in New York State in 1951 moved up to 
$30’, billion, amounting to one-eighth of the Nation’s total. 
This was an increase of more than $2 billion, or 6 percent. 
In New York, the percentage increase for each of the major 
income sources was below the national average. Most of 
the relative lag in manufacturing centered in the clothing, 
printing, and food groups, which comprise about two-fifths 
of all manufacturing in the State. Wages and salaries paid 
out in these three industries increased only 3 percent in 
1951 in New York, compared with 8 percent nationally. 
_ In Pennsylvania, a drop of one-tenth in government 
income payments was primarily responsible for that State’s 


below-average income rise in 1951. This drop stemmed 
from the bonus payment made by the State to veterans 
of World War II in 1950. In that year, the bonus had 
pushed income from government to a point 30 percent above 
its 1949 level. 

In the Middle East, as well as in New England, the 
reduced income share in 1951 was in line with the long-run 
tendency of these regions to account for a declining percent- 
age of the Nation’s total income. It should noted, 


Table 2.—Major Sources of Income Payments in Each State and 
Region: Selected Components as a Percent of Total Income, 


1951 








~ = ; 
Govern- 











Trade 
State and region | — Rtn —— —. — 
income ' |"ments 1 | P@¥TOUS | income ! 
Continental United States _________- 7.6 15,3 23.9 | 25.9 27.3 
New England i aes 1,7 14.8 32.6 | 24.4) 26.5 
Connecticut 1.6 | 10.0 39. 2 | 22.3 | 26.9 
Maine__. atin 3.7 | 17.1 | 28.0 | 23.7 | 27.5 
Massachusetts 10} 63) 302 | 2.7) 268 
New Hampshire tol 3.0 | 15.9 | 32.5 24.8 23.8 
Rhode Island 6 | 17.1 | 34.7 | 23.3 | 24.3 
Vermont 9.2) 14.1 25. 2 | 24.0 27.5 
| 
Middle East 1,7 | 14,7 26,1 | 27.7 | 29.8 
Delaware 4.7 9.8 | 34. 4 | 19.4 | 31.7 
District of Columbia 48.6 | 3.0 | 27.2 | 21.2 
Maryland 3.1 | 19.2 | 21.9 | 2H. 3 29.5 
New Jersey 1.9 12.7 | 34.5 24. 4 | M5 
New York 1.2 13.4 | 23.3 31.4 | 30.7 
Pennsylvania 2.0 12.8 31.2 | 24.3 29.7 
West Virginia 4.1 13.3 20.2 | 21.0 41.4 
Southeast__ 13,1 19.9 17.5 24,8 2,7 
Alabama 11.7 20. 6 20.8 24.3 22.6 
Arkansas 24.8 17.8 10.9 24.4 22.1 
Florida 9.0 19.6 7.6 | 31.8 32.0 
Georgia 12.4 19.5 19.6 | 2.0 22.5 
Kentucky 12.8 18.8 15.2 | 23.7 29.5 
Louisiana 9.8 19.7 14.0 25.4 31.1 
Mississippi. - 24.3 21.8 11.8 | 24.0 18.1 
North Carolina 17.4 16.3 24.8 | 21.9 19. 6 
South Carolina 14.8 20.0 25.8 | 21.1 18.3 
Tennessee 10.5 18.1 21.4 | 25.3 | 24.7 
Virginia hind 8.7 26.3 16.7 | 23.2 25. i 
| 

Southwest__. 13.9 17.9 10.8 25.4 32,0 
Arizona _. 21.6 18.3 4.8 24.7 | 29.6 
New Mexico 15.8 22.2 5.4 | 22. 6 34.0 
Oklahoma ‘ 12.0 21.2 9.4 25. 6 31.8 
Texas __. 13.4 16.7 12.2 25.7 32.0 
Central__....._. 8&2 12.0 30.9 | 24.4 24,5 
Illinois... 5.9 11.7 26) 20 27.8 
Indiana 9.6 11.4 4.8; 28 21.4 
lowa.... ‘ 2.0 12.3 14.9 | 22.3 21.5 
Michigan = 3.4 11.4 41.6 | 23.0 20.6 
Minnesota 16.5 13.5 16.5 25. 5 23.0 
Missouri 11.3 14.2 20.1 27.7 26.7 
Ohio... .. 3.5 11.7 36.5 | 2.5 24.8 
Wisconsin 11.0 11.2 31.3 23.8 22.7 
Northwest.. eae: 21.5 16.5 | 97/ 25) 27.8 
Colorado ae 11.7 20.4 10. 5 | 27.0 | 30. 4 
Idaho. 20.7 15.3 | 11.0 | 2.7 | 29.3 
Kansas... 14.6 14.9 15.4 23.9 31.2 
Montana , 28.1 13.8 | 6.3 22.7 | 2.1 
Nebraska 26.3 14.8 | 9.0 | 25.4 24.5 
North Dakota 38.4 14.7 | 2.0 | 25.0 19.9 
South Dakota 43.3 14.7 | 3.7 | 21.8 16.5 
Utah.... 9.2 22.2 | 10. 5 | 24.6 | 33.5 
Wyoming 24.0 17.2 5.2 | 21.9 | 31.7 
Far West___. 7.0 18,2 17.6 28,3 | 23,9 
California 6.9 18.2 17.1 28.7 29.1 
Nevada. , . 10.9 17.5 4.1 32. 5 | 34.0 
Oregon _. : 8.0 14.1 22. 5 27.4 2.0 
Washington satel 6.6 20.8 18. 5 26.5 27.6 


| 


1 For definition, see footnotes to table 3. 
8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 


Source: U. 
however, that these two areas together account for more 
than one-third of all individual incomes, contain nearly 
one-third of total population, and include five of the eight 
States with the highest per capita incomes. 


Southeast 


The Southeast’s above-average income expansion of 13 per- 
cent in 1951 was derived from all major income sources except 
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manufacturing payrolls. As depicted in the accompanying 
chart, however, the largest impetus was from agricultural 
income and government income payments. 

The increase of 23 percent in farm income in the South- 
east is attributable chiefly to a sharp spurt in the value of 
cotton production in the Carolinas, Georgia, and Louisiana 
and to the large tobacco crop in Kentucky and the Carolinas. 
In Mississippi and Arkansas, where farm incomes rose at 
less-than-average rates, the 1951 cotton crop was not much 
larger than the near-record one of 1950. 

Only slightly less important than agriculture in contribut- 
ing to the rise of total income in the Southeast in 1951 was 
income from government. The 12-percent increase in this 
income flow was due primarily to the large concentration 
of military establishments in the region. 


Income flows in government 
and agriculture 


were major elements in the SOUTHEAST’S 
above-average income rise in 195] 
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Because the strides in industrialization achieved by the 
Southeast over the past two decades have been the key 
factor in the region’s outstanding relative income growth, 
the reduction in its share of manufacturing pavrolls in 
1951 is of special interest. Examination of the rates of 
change from 1950 to 1951 in wages and salaries paid out 
in the 20 major types of manufacturing present in the area 
reveals that in 13 of them, including all but one of the 
Southeast’s principal industries, payrolls expanded relatively 
more in the region than in the Nation. Thus, the explana- 
tion for the less-than-average regional increase in manu- 
facturing wages and salaries is simply that the Southeast 
has comparatively few of those industries that received 
the greatest stimulus from the particular demand situation 
prevailing in 1951. 

The Southeast’s above-average rise of 12 
capita income last year was in line with long-term trend. In 


percent in per 
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1929 the income level of this area was one-half that of the 
Nation; in 1951 it was more than two-thirds as laree Thi 
, : : ‘ . 2 his 
improvement, in relative terms, was the largest of any region 

. te . 


Southwest 


In the Southwest, which accounts for about 6! percent of 
the United States total, the 15-percent aggregate income 
expansion from 1950 to 1951 was the largest in the Nation 
All States of the revion shared in this above-average income 
gain except Oklahoma. That State received the same pro- 


Table 3.—Percent Changes, 1950 to 1951, in Total Income Payments 
and Selected Components, by States and Regions 
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portion of all individual incomes in 1951 as in 1950. In 
Arizona and New Mexico, the relative upsurges in total 


income were outsts andingly large, ranking first and third 


among individual States. 
Asrevealed by the chart opposite, the 1950-51 flow from 


each major income source in this region exceeded that for 
the Nation. Particularly noteworthy is the further progress 
in industrialization. In 17 of the area’s 19 types of manu- 
factures, payroll increases in the Southwest from 1950 to 
1951 were larg rer than those in the country as a whole. That 
the region’s advance in manufacturing wages and salaries 
from 1950 to 1951 (25 percent) did not outpace that for the 
Nation (18 percent) by an even greater margin can be traced 
to the fact that ‘‘heavy goods” industries make up a relatively 
small part of all manufacturing in the Southwest. 

The region’s gains in 1951 were a continuation of its out- 
standing record of income growth over the past decade. 
Since 1940, total income in the Southwestern States has 
expande d fourfold, in contrast to the threefold increase 
occurring nationally. 

The role of manufactures in the 1940-51 income growth is 
illustrated by the fact that in 1940 manufacturing wages and 
salaries accounte id for 8 percent of all income in the South- 


west. 1951 they formed almost 11 percent of 


total income. 

In per capita income the Southwest’s progress has been 
equally outstanding. In 1940 average income in the region 
was slightly more than two-thirds as large as in the country 
asa whole. By 1951 it had increased to within 14 percent 
of the national average. All four States shared in this rela- 
tive income gain although the proportionate rise in per capita 
Arizona was less striking than that of the other 


W he! eas by 


income in 
three. 


Central 

The large and heterogeneous Central region received $70 
billion in individual incomes in 1951. The 12-percent in- 
crease over 1950 represented the composite of changes in 
income sources broadly similar to those occurring nationally. 
Such differential changes as did occur were generally offset 
by the varying importance of the income source in the region 
and the country as a whole. 

The foregoing “average” income developments on a 
regional basis are the product of varied income movements 
States. In Illinois, lowa, Minnesota, 
1950 to 1951 income expansion was less 
country as a whole. In Ohio, Indiana, 


among individual 
and Missouri, the 
than that of the 


and Wisconsin total income rose at above-average rates, 
while Michigan’s rise matched that of the Nation. 
Particularly noteworthy in the Central region’s 1950 to 
1951 income rise was the role of manufacturing payrolls, 
which in 1951 accounted for $22 billion of income. In 
five of the six largest manufacturing industries in the area, 
which together account for more than two-thirds of all 


salaries, the 1950 to 1951 in- 

Central region were of less-than-average 
Because these industries, bulking so large in 
region, were also those in which the 
and nationally, 


manufacturing wages and 
creases in the 
proport 
the economy of the 


lions, 


largest increases occurred both regionally 

total factory payrolls in the Central States expanded at 
a rate matching that for the Nation, 18 percent. Further- 
more, because of the greater importance of manufacturing 


as a source of income in this region than in the country as 
a whole, the average expansion of income from this source 
exerted a buoyant effect on total-income expansion in the 
Central States. 

The 1950-51 income changes in the Central region il- 
lustrate the long-term tendency of income growth in this 
area to parallel national developments. The Central 


States received almost the same share of total income in 
1951 as in 1929. Over this 23-year span aggregate income 
rose 194 percent in the Nation and 188 percent in the region. 
With respect to per capita income, the average for the 
Central States in 1929 was 6 percent larger than in the 


In 1951 the SOUTHWEST 
and FAR WEST 


scored above-average gains in income from 
every major source 
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country as a whole. In 1951 it was 8 percent above the 
national level. 


Northwest 

The 11-percent rise of aggregate income in the Northwest 
from 1950 to 1951 was of less-than-average proportion and 
was in contrast to the top-ranking total-income gain scored 
by this region in 1950. 

That individual incomes in the Northwest expanded less 
than in the Nation is attributable directly to the fact that 
farm income increased 6 percent in these States whereas it 
rose 19 percent nationally. 

The relatively small advance of agricultural income in the 
Northwest in 1951 reflected differing movements among the 
States. These ranged from declines of one-tenth and one- 
sixth in Nebraska and Kansas to increases of more than 
two-fifths in South Dakota and Wyoming. These wide 
variations stemmed partly from the differing emphasis 
within the area placed upon wheat, meat animals, wad corn 
To an even larger degree, however, 


as sources of income. 
variations in factors affecting 


they reflect inter-State 
physical production. 
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As has been pointed out in previous reports, year-to-year Per capita income in the Northwest was 5 percent beloy 
fluctuations of total income in the Northwest are, in the main, the national average in 1951. From 1944 through 1951 jt 
diluted versions of erratic movements of farm income fluctuated between this point and one 5 percent above the 
Because of the importance and volatility of farm income in national average, with the variations reflecting largely 
this region—in 1951 it accounted for more than one-fifth of changes in farm income. This recent-period level of average 
all income—basic developments in other sectors of the incomes in the Northwest, relative to the Nation, is marked], 
regional economy tend to be obscured higher than that of prewar years. In both 1940 and 1929 per 
In this primarily agricultural area, nonfarm and private capita income in the Northwest was one-fifth less than in the 
nonfarm income moved up both in 1951 and over the two- country as a whole 
year period since 1949 at above-average rates Particularly 
impressive is the 1949-51 expansion of factory payrolls. Far West 
The 43 percent rise in manufacturing wages and salaries ex- 
ceeded by a substantial margin the 33 percent increase in the The Far West scored the second largest increase in total 
country as a whole. Further evidence of the growth of in- income from 1950 to 1951 14 percent In California. 
dustry in this, the least industrialized, region 1s that over the above-average cains from all major income sources contrib- 
two-year period since the outbreak of hostilities in Korea uted to the State’s 14-percent rise in aggregate income. Ap 
(June 1950-May 1952), the Northwest has increased its 18-percent expansion in income flowing from Nevada’s im- 
share of total factory employment by 11 percent—a relative portant trade and service industry was a principal factor in 
increase exceeded only by that of the Far West raising income in that State 16 percent. Below-average 


Table 4.—Total Income Payments to Individuals,! by States and Regions, 1929-51 





M 
State ar s 4 } 44 i 

Continental United States 82,617 73,325 61,971 47,432 4 } 53, 038 58, 558 68, 000 72, 211 66, 045 70, 601 75, 852 92, 269 117, 196 141, 831 153, 306 157, 190 170, 962 185, 339 202, 007 1 2 217, 672 242 947 

New England 6,792 6,282 5,623 4,481 4,264) 4 8 5,031 5,¢ 5,900 5,372 5,729 6,124 7,367 8,965 10,248 10,707 10,828 11,831 12, 13,492 13,283 14,559 16,057 
Connecticut 1,4 . SSS ’ i s 2,004 2 , 2, 09% 2,004 2, 808 572, 4,07] 
Maine 2 14 d . { fis 872 Xs st 2 . 1, 189 
Massachusetts 13 “ . oa, 9 , “4 a 0, 458 TAR S f 5 ¥ ‘ 1 8, 22 
New Hampsiiire ? l 2 208 2tis 2 SS 12; 17 1 f 7 
Rhode Island ' d . i t 14 8 f 822 2 } V2 } 1,2 ! 
Vermont - 9 ‘ 

Middle East 27, 840 25, 609 22, 031 17,045 16, 337 18, 299 19,577 22, 44 181 21, 503 22, 783 24,319 28, 203) 33,449 39,101) 42,431 43,965 48,401 51,712 55,771 54,984 60,557! 66,112 
Delaware 218 : . y 7s 5 “4 { 9 { { f es 
District of Columbia ABS { . . x { y 1.4 1 . f l ° 2 4 9 94 
Maryland ? 1, 106 . I d d } 2577) 2 2, 72 { 

New Jersey ? 268 . . 2 2 } \ f 4, 572 d S38 ! 6, 18S 7, 78 Ss 
New York ? 14, 47 | { 8,5 . { 2 ’ 20, 647) 2 " d 8,4 f 
Pennsylvania 7,338) € . ‘ i ; { { 819 6,2 104. 8, 822 208 { ! | 
West Virginia , : . 689 7 ( 1,094 1 5 1,497) 1,642 { { 2,117) 2 

Southeast 8,681) 7,127| 6,064 4,979 5,1 6, i 6,9 8.132 8,457 7,904 8,414 9,043 11,580 15,594 19,722 21,907 22,662) 23,786 25,494 27 2| 24,14 10,297) 34, 34¢ 
Alabama ‘ 4 t . 2 fis 7 1, 437 1, S12 1, GS¢ 2 t 2, OF 2 2 2 t 2, 562 2. RO 
Arkansas Af d 2s ate i { { {7s 14 65s WS 1, 1¢ 1, 248 . 89! 1, 769 
Florida 19, j | . ‘ “ 1, O82 1, 409 : 4 2,4 2, 52 2 2, 818 , 4). bet 
Georgia_. vit f M § , "2 st “ ‘ 24 1, 648 2 2, 42¢ 2, 454 , } S44 
Kentucky "4 794 679 ; ' j . Xs 42) 1, 336 f 1,839) 1,967) 2.14 , 1s 2 | 
Louisiana RA2 72 64 19 is f { 2 . &2S S47 1, Of 1,419 89S) 24 2,018; 2 y 2.834 3, 128 
Mississippi 44 . 2H { 14 } 43 144 631 Sf 1, 22 1,224, 1,2 1, ; 1, 689 
North Carolina Oni 8] HK R4 } 1,090! 1,1 1, 43¢ 1,872) 2, 27 2,536; 2,651 ( f 887) 4,35 
South Carolina 438 5 i 2 : { : 1s { 1 f O5t 1,201) 1,319 421 ; fis 8 1,756; 2,1 
Tennessee OOF 1) S 2 2 2,495; 2,544 182 Fi 
Virginia ? 87 Ail . ’ s yO 27, 1,484) 2,1 2 2,646) 2,679) 2,8 4, (1% 

Southwest. 4,153) 3,428) 2,788) 2,199 2,299, 2,623, 2,924) 3, 402 804 583. 3,756 3,908 4,734 6,608 8,741 9,514 9,575 10,125 11,526 12,453 13,011) 13,979 16,029 
Arizona 245 208 ( { 232 2 22 2 ORT 149 f 1 604 14 . RK Q2¢ 1.15 
New Mexico 161 Sf f f } “ 222 (x s $2 450 1x 77 g 
Oklahoma 1,079 844 } ( . f a4 ” 829 956 1,335 1.639 1.8 1.839 1,926 2 9 9 98 2 394 2.677 
Texas 2.668 2, 239 843 1,484 . ’ 2.554 2.438 2 1 2 652 9 4.524 6.12 6.6451 6.676 7.06 " Q ) 211 9.874 11.28 

Central — P 24, 226 20,833 17, 185 12,630 12, 193 14, 139 16, 220 18, 986 20, 620 18, 378 20,090 21, 664 26,800 33,520 39,704 48,030 52,529 59,029 55,955 62,165 69,701 
Illinois 7,036) 5, 1,8 5 87| 4,222 4 4 4,8 5, 285) 5,740) 6,889) 8, 26 9, 47¢ 12, 1¢ { 15,397) 17, Of 
Indiana : 1, 877 } 2 74 178 2 22 688) 1,858) 2, 437 12 fit 4,32 { ; THR OG, 
lowa ae ae l 48 248 WE H19 14 HOF my ay V2 Wis SF 2 527 2 2, d8Y 2. YR2 » 7i¢ $4,019 
Michigan 3, 543) 2, 94 } R1t 64 2,4 2 2 054 125 4,2 5,526 6,924 } 7,4 10,158 11, 342 
Minnesota 1, 44 2 839 . 2 : ‘ fi2 { . 124 1,626 2, Of 2 a . { 99 4,414 
Missouri 2,210 1, 984 HSS 284 244 . 824 ) 1,832 1 2 2, 94 3, (2 3, R31 4, 37 { 5806, 14 
Ohio 4920 4 i} 2¢ 2. f 14 { $ 40 4 4 154) 4.448 5. 646 7. (22 g 4 8 OB7 ) 129 ) 12 618 14.50 
Wisconsin 1,849, 1, 587) 1, 292 } 1388 x ‘ 143 1 4; 1,622 2,041) 2, 57¢ 025 3,334) 3,488 3,82 4, 3 { ) 4,4 4, 936 61 

Northwest__ = 3,927| 3,592) 2,824) 1,931) 1,953) 2,250) 2,627) 3,029 3,238 2,974 3,099 3,363) 4,109) 6,087) 7,135 7,631! 7,842) 8,454 9,824 10,562! 9 11,022) 12, 220 
Colorado 7 f s 178 32 8 104 14/ . 84 2 f 89 «BS “ 14 | 1 274 Q gs} 18 2 158 
Idaho_..-- = 230 204 112 t 22 y 2 232 278 42 . 140 (8 9 739 RIM 
Kansas. .__--.. 907 128 187 174 { f { & 6H 692 , 174, 1, SOF 1824 1,987 1,929 2,00 2.39 2. 38 2972 2570 2.84 
Montana 25 264 2 158 . =. . 299 2 288 32 72 172 558 579 f 5 1 142 (24 
Nebraska 74 19 ‘ 14 { . { { 19 509 2 569 655! 1,047) 1, 22% 1, 34 1.3 1, 478 { &4 1989 21 
North Dakota 24 24 122 of f . : " 209 2 ; 13 f 561 579 619 5 . 602 7H 849 
South Dakota 288 4 4g 117 s 4 f 202 208 22 242 )] si 17s 572 624 67¢ } oF R39 GRO 
Utah : 272 239 195 14 14 f ) 24 9 24 2% 29 524 f 644 658 694 ) . & RTF 1. OOR 
Wyoming 154 { 5 5 { f { 174 21¢ 248 272 289 / { 108 442 5OS 

Far West ____. 6,998 6,454 5,456 4,167 4,091) 4,695 5,203 6,330 6,711 6,331 6,730 7,431 9,476 12,973 17,180 18,864 18,863 20,335 21,604 22,898 22,662 25,093 28, 482 
California 5,217 4,878 4 82 4 4 17 4,772 5,047 5,606 7,044 348 12,444 1 ) 13,882 15,18 824 18,609 21, 30 
Nevada__.-. 14 ft { 69 4 12 10 (it 2 2 2 2 , { 
Oregon eae i { 14 . 14 { . { AS] f 824 2 } 1.672 1,671 2 2,318 2. 572 
Washington 1, 104 182 Siu fil . . . His } ( 100 1,501 2,218 2,922 240 3,09 139 14 s, ROE 4, 257 

1“Income payments to individuals” measur ft ) received f i ource 1st preparing the estimate ee the “Technical Not t the article in the August 
during the calendar year by the r nt each Stat I received by 19 ue of the SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 
individuals in the form of wag: es, net it e of proprietor farmers), 2 See footnote 2, table ¢ 
dividends, interest, net rents, and other it ! I fit eterans’ 
pensions and benefits, and allotment nts t el. Fora Source: U. 5. Department of Commerce, Of! 
more detailed definition of income } ents and a br tior metho 
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August 
gains in aggregate income in Oregon and Washington 
stemmed from relatively small rises in farm income and 
government income payments. 

In recent postwar years, up to 1951, changes in total in- 
come in the Far West had been similar to those in the Nation. 
The relative upturn in 1951 centered in, though was not con- 
fined to, California, which accounts for three-fourths of all 
income in the region. 

In this State, Federal payrolls, military as well as civilian, 
expanded two-fifths from 1950 to 1951. Though not much 
greater than the increase of one-third in the country as a 
whole, when taken in conjunction with the above-average 
importance of this income flow in the State (more than one- 
tenth of all Federal wages and salaries are paid out in 
California), its contribution to total income expansion was 
substantial. 

The 29-percent spurt in factory payrolls from 1950 to 1951 
bears the direct imprint of California’s participation in in- 
dustrial mobilization. In the machinery, fabricated metals, 
and transportation equipment industries, which represent 
two-fifths of all manufacturing in the State, payrolls ex- 
panded at rates of from one-fifth to nine-tenths. In each, 
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the relative increase in the State was considerably above that 
for the Nation. Further evidence of the impact of defense 
mobilization on California is that from June 1950 through 
May 1952 the State increased its share of the national total 
of manufacturing employment by nearly one-fourth. 

However, California’s above-average income rise in 1951 
can by no means be attributed to the direct effects of the 
defense effort alone. In 18 of the 21 principal types of 
manufactures present in the State, its 1950 to 1951 relative 
increases in payrolls exceeded those in the country as a 
whole. Moreover, the 11-percent expansion in trade and 
service income in the State last year was of larger-than- 
average proportion. The relatively small rise in this sector 
from 1946 to 1950—about half as large as that occurring 
nationally—had been a major factor in the State’s below- 
average income growth. In 1951, however, income in two- 
thirds of the 24 individual trade and service industries 
increased relatively more than in the country as a whole. 
Particularly noteworthy is the fact that payrolls in the 
important motion picture industry rose at an above-average 
rate in 1951 after sustaining both relative and absolute 
declines in every year since 1946. 


Table 5.—Per Capita Income Payments, by States and Regions, 1929-51 


| Dollars} 


nd region 1929 1930 1981 1932 19383 1934 1935 | 1936 

Continental United States 680 596 500 380 368 420 160 531 
New England R38 768 684 542 514 561 602 678 
Connect it 918 RO 725 55S 540 605 659 758 
Maine AHO 540 473 367 64 M 428 480) 

Ma husetts NOT 825 738 54 553 197 634 713 
New Hampshire 652 HOY 551 422 421 478 N2 544 
Rhode Island 851 767 695 562 533 573 26 691 
Vermont 601 542 476 369 l 97 439 Ml 
Middle East 926 S41 717 552 526 586 623 7il 
Delaware 919 762 687 522 l SH 634 750 
District of Columbia 1,191; 1,179) 1, O8S 926 sit S76 955' 1, 124 
Mar 703 651 577 460 $4] 493 524 597 
New Jersey 047 S69 751 ose 436 SY 630 712 
New York. 1,125) 1,023} 871) 671) 644 OF 74: 837 
Pennsylvania 767 6SS 57€ 429 414 474 ju 504 
West Vir " it4 393 336 261 285 $2) 342 4102 
Southeast 344 279 235 191 195 239 260 301 
Alabar 305 232 191 155 14 197 213 253 
Ark 0. 211 177 153 152 180 24 46 
Flor 4s4 31 f 287 272 325 ww 42. 
(re 2 274 223 189 200) 24 24 208 

Ke 71 +0) DE 10S 199 234 tM) v 
Ls 415 144 209 230 299 206Y rf () 
M 273 19] 143 125 12 Lf2 177 21s 

Ni ( 09 ORF 214 17¢ | 2 7 O04 

Sot ( 252 9 178 147 167 Mbt 222 24 

| 544 om 234 1s. 1% 4] 4M) 02 

\ 422 367 3 26 27¢ an 16 17 P 
Southwest 164 376 303 237 247 279 309 357 
Ar I 573 47 iS2 271 2h 22 tis 25 
\J a3 390 O05 192 1 10 272 0) 
O} ma 455 bo 27 212 2 24 2s 19 
I 165 ISS 312 4s 2 292 319 i609 
Central 720 612 503 369 355 411 469 546 
32, 772) = «Ge 156 { {RN 54 £20 
lr s 19] $05 OH} 204 | Sy 168 

l 54¢ WM XS 24 258 242 357 1 
Mic} ! 74 608 ) {KO 18 4 524 606 

M inne ta Ait a) 453 $20 ( 4 403 47 
M 1 612 if 461 19 r 7 413 173 
QO}! 74s 6328 532 SS aU 153 NO7 Qs 
W 634 sy 435 2 12 413 is4 
Northwest 534 487 38 242 65 304 354 409 
( lo ole ‘AS 455 342 t] s7t $12 403 
1X 4 326 41 242 4 38 110) 
Ka 532 40S 4102 267 258 298 337 395 
Montana 602 100 393 290 20) INT 155 514 
Nebras} 557 ‘44 421 251 275 279 553 309 
N Dakota 389 329 236 Is] 190 D5 269 100 
South Dakota 417 382 289 171 172 232 273 294 
537 170 379 276 275 313 362 419 

W yoming 687 619 515 371 369 435 177 4s 
Far West 865 775 642 481 465 524 571 654 
California 946 854 710 533 511 568 617 734 
Nevada 817 761 660 479 447 535 614 699 
Oregon 640 547 455 342 337 3ug 447 539 
Washington 713 626 503 374 369 432 4170 579 


U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 


Source 


1937 


412 
306 
159 
560 


714 
769 
733 
552 


597 


1938 1939 1940-1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1047 1948 1949 1950 = 1051 


1,293 1,383 1,325 1,439 1,584 


509 539 575 693 876 1,059 1,160 1,191 1,211 
640 680 724 864 1,047 1,225 1,294 1,316 1,343 1,403 1,462 1,419 1,561 1,715 
710 74 827) 1, 05 1,293 1,481 1,518 1,483 1,482 1,610 1,664 1,600, 1,776 1.999 
10 474 199 AHO 769 «1,021; 1,040 1,049 1,069 1,137 1,198) 1,119 1.174 1, 208 
677 719 74 879 C38 2 1,206 1,339 1,380 1,402 1,468 1,447 1,604 1,738 
531 548 561 HHS 7 VIS) 1, 08 1,117; 1,144) 1, 229, 1, 276) 1,220 203 «1, 444 
639 678 716 " 1,131) 1,239) 1,320 1,317) 1,328 1,412 1,458) 1, 407) 1, 564 1, 601 
454 183 621 622 736 Sin 959, 1,031 1,088 1,138, 1,198) 1,112) 1,191 1,322 
674 709 751 867 1,038 1,242 1,363 1,430 1,446 1,515 1,603 1,548) 1,686 1,822 
i82 771 892) 1,018 1, 188 1,376) 1,424 1,390 1,440 1,513 1,609) 1,680 1,897 2 076 
1 044 1,081) 1,087) 1,096 1,228 1, 284 L328 1,40 1417 1,47 1,600) 1.728 1,955 2,095 
O4 634 708 834, 1,068) 1, 243) 1,284 1, 272 246 «1,314 1,427) 1,408 1, » 1,714 
699 746 SO 914 1 f 28; 1,444 1,474 1,477 1, 557) 1,613) 1, 569) 1,710) 1, 885 
791 825 ROS gM 1384, 1.535 1,641 1,662 1,713 1,810) 1,741) 1875 1,996 
i SO 626 748 ’ 1, 104) 1, 21 1,264 1,286 1,368 1,441) 1,380 1,532 1,663 
369 78 1s 677 712 si) S75 U5 995 1,097) 1,008 1,051 1,174 
287 303 322 404 539 673 768 803 803 851 920 SM 958 1,075 
33 242 269 4 636 702 732 71 830 68 M40 On”) 
3H 246 24 4 isi ‘ t 716 758 ") 875 74 S2 926 
418 442 16S 67¢ SSS; 1,013) 1,045 1,035 1,043 1,081) 1, 105) 1,24 1, 284 
280) >) lf 87 s 672 761 74 7S B55 vl4 s74 95s 1, 108 
283 7 a9 i 457 f 704 til 778 S21 912 867 917 1,066 
i} 4 s i i 827 AS2 790 sil 972 1,008 1,042 1,185 
1s i) 24 2s } isi », Us s7 62 744 1 02 771 
=O S08 l ” 27 l 7 SDS SOO SUS 2 956 1, 052 
241 261 2s ‘ is 4 673 ov 742 7H9 S44 791 SSS Los 
2st) 29, lf 4} 2 ove SOS SOS SS Sf2 we S7I 960 1,004 
a0 102 446 AY 7 s44 u24 W440 v24 093 L061 L046 L146 1, 205 
371 386 400 488 670 R39 956 956 952 1,072 1,123) 1,166) 1,225 1,363 
433 451 46 25 ; 857 059 1,007 985 1,057; 1,169 1,152 1,240 1,432 
322 $41 sit 41s ti 2 709 R57 Sit 972) 1,046 1,074) 1,133 1,301 
327 $40) 59 407 652 U4) SO4 ROS 990) «©1088 «1.075 1.071 1, 182 
S87 11 $13 1s 678 ss 972 78 972 1,105 1,148 1,200 1,276 1,412 
521 565 606 748 937 1,131 1,219 1,255 1,289 1,380) 1,519 1,417 1,548 1,717 
ole 671 727 87 ) 2 ] 7 1,416 1,481 1,606 1,764 1,630 1,756 1,928 
444 49 42 70 804 «1,083 1,1 1199 1,176 1,283 1,413 1,31 1,4 1,49 
423 1S {AN 619 833 1,028) 1,036 1,105, 1,250 1,191 1,527) 1,295 1,409 1,531 
53 91 tds 795, 1,02 76) 1,331 1,260 1,276 1,410 1,481) 1,428) 1,583 1,734 
174 407 All ) wy ; 1,066 1,160 1,227 1,360 1,246 1,341 1,474 
45 ANf} AM ( $ 4 1,039 1,101 1,168 1,205 1,358 1,291 1,397 1,519 
{ 603 42 814 1,009 2 1,311 1,326 1,296 1,387 1,512 1,421 1,584 1,790 
4in is 516 651 s4 1,004 1,124 1,184 1,216 1,316 1,416 1,344 1,434 1,614 
402 418 155 566 S51 985 1,099 1,145 1,170 1,354 1,425 1,267 1,376 1,507 
475 AOS 2 611 8 7 1,023 1,143 1,148 1,354 1,442 1,359 1,396 1, 548 
46) 11 $45 0 ‘ 962 1,029 1,100 1,192 1,288 1,307 1,2 1, 25 1, 356 
s82 i83 423 55S si3 061,006 1,164 1,157 1,133 1,372 1,326 1,220 1,346 1, 460 
{RN 51S 7 684 04 1,000 1,208 1,251 1,346 1,548 1,641 1 9 1,501 1,742 
3S4 397 134 Is 854 is 1,122 1,150 1,00 1,257 1,485 1,28 1478 1,510 
302 325 72 5 11 27 «1,075 1,111 1,144 1,582 1,514 1,187 1,276 1,403 
18 7 | 79 1 822 820 1,048 1,153 1,222 1,347 1,585 1,175 1,281 1, 529 
434 445 178 5S SS5 61,0901 1,061 1,066 1,048 1,162 1,216 1,199 1,266 1, 424 
53 7 604 672 SY ut 1,092 1,180 1,264 1,450 1,520 1,478 1,519 1,722 
662 692 748 907 1,165 1,438 1,502 1,429 1,449 1,532 1,586 1,560 1,712 1,877 
714 741 803 51 1,176 1,468 1,535 1,466 1,504 1,574 1,618 1,602 1,758 1,933 
645 767 821 907 1,549 1,493 1,383 1,483 1,626 1,667 1,686 1,673 1,863 2,029 
507 Ad 575 729 1,047 1,297 1,302 1,281 1,268 1,357 1,451 1,390 1,515 1,652 
558 5SS 632 838 1,162 1,420 1,495 1,3 1,310 1,451 1,523 1,473 1,622 755 
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Table 6.—State Income Payments, by Type of Payment, 1948-51 ! 








SS 
State 1048 44 YoU MS MO Vy 19 Stat 
=. ‘ duh a te) + ’ my 19 
United States, total 106. 77 ~~ pp »Q . ; 
Wages and salaries 2 ‘ 2 : a : <9 || Unio, tot u 2 618 “— 
Proprietors’ income { AQ ‘ 49 W ind sa R gon 64 
Property income 7 2 | 2 ; _ ct ato é s f “ee 
Other income. 9 oO , . ane =~ ‘ ) 1 4 
Alabama, total 2, 479 g hic 
Wages and salaries 1, 464 { RIN he 1, Of d By Uno 1, OSS 1, 182 Oklahoma, total ¢ on 2 204 
Proprietors’ income 652 the 64 G7t 779 Waves and : OR 5 aa ap 
Property income 164 . Q . Proprietor yme 29) sf 
Other income. 199 $ , { : or > Lis : Propert i 2 9 +: 
64 é s4 s Othe ~ome ° 
Arizona, total R35 g ' 7 ler incom 2) 9 : 
‘ages and salaries 187 417 , oO ~ _— 
Proprietors’ income 912 . \ 2 (VOR > 9 9 * We. ae ~~ — 2 
Property income y 1,4 1,719 
Other income. = { 47 
Arkansas, total 1, 585 { Q 
Vages and Salaries 7 . 
Proprietors’ income... 64l : , , 
Property income 2 Fm 
Other income io l 8 
California, total 16,937 | 16.8 5 ; : 3 
‘ages and Salaric ll 
Proprietors’ income 2 9 “ ! 1,2 1 
Property yI 2 
Other income is 
Colorado, total 
Vages and salaries is . 2 
Proprietors’ income $18 , , ; 
Property income ‘4 . : 2 
Other income . 1 4 
Connecticut, total , 204 : 
Wages and salaries 2 0 
Proprietors’ income 
Property income {72 : ‘ g ‘ 
Other income 14 ) { \\ { 9 9 
Delaware, total 510 ( 5 0 
Vages and Salaries 15 { — oO - 
Proprietors’ income 64 79 = 2 { x f { 
Property income RB . 17 ! XS . . 
Other income 18 9 o7 : | 2 84 3, 18: 
District of Columbia, O { { . ’ x 9 
total ? 1, 825 1, 891 , a ; 9 
W ages and salaries 1, 40 . 13 Ti. 764 142 O ‘ 5 { 9 
Proprietors’ income 12 
Property income___- 195 . g , 
Other income ._._.._- 104 ‘ - “ 
| 
Florida, total seat SO 99 g ; nd. api Res - - as 
Wages and salaries___ 1,718 2 OK ! “ew : 1, 4 ‘ Otl m 683 


Proprietors’ income. _- 502 i , , 
Property income____- 394 { { - “- = tah. total : g 8 1 ong 
2 y WW and sal { 68 








Other income__._.___- ) l 

Georgia, total 2, 2 g I | 9 
Wages and salaries 1. £05 ( Pr r é 
Proprietors’ income ) 2 O 6 
Property income 259 26 : MJ f i 
Other income - 2 as - i \ nont, tota ‘ 108 14 

Idaho, total ‘ , ind i 2 2 1 
Wages and Salaries ; Ae : I 
Proprietors’ income 251 die oO 7 

RF 2 2 2 


Property income 5 . 64 : , ‘ - : 
Other income. 38 { 9 : of Je \ 1. tot { P 

() ot 4 4 7 + ai at LJ +, ' 

W age ind il - 2 I ” 2.8 


Illinois, total 14, 973 { ) - : ; Be 

- : ' 4 2 

Wages and Salaries 10. 003 ; ‘ : : (, Oss 7, 786 8, 81 | : 

Proprietors’ income 2. 57 . 6 . “5 . t fH, 44 Pre ( ‘ 

Property income 1. 625 \ R78 ee Me - 14 1, Olt O , 9 29 m1 
Other income a; 775 . . ‘ vi (Zl d 7 

, s $71] $4] Washington, tot 104 Qn ‘ 
Wages and ° : ~ 


Indiana, total 5, 399 6s f . . mie pe Va ind 
Wages and salaries 3, 498 i S74 \ fi An, ae Proprietor : , ( 0 
' : . Propert ” 




















Proprietors’ income 1, 245 F 0 

Property income... 13] 14 1049 : Lov LS2 232 Rt tg ecames : 4 vm 

Other income-__- 225 248 y No tats a4 64 oe SY é “ v4 21 
- t. ? ‘ 

Iowa, total : 3, 798 rapt ne) Pee West Virginia, tot 2,094 | 1,94 2.1 2 343 
Wages and salaries 1, 569 4 ¥ ‘ 11 fees / L | 25, 416 ( W ind 1 188 1 69 
Proprietors’ income 1. 72 { 4) ane 4 S : ), 254 21, 214 Pr "I 4 
Property income____ 352 { of 8 { Pr ne 
Other income ____- ; 152 6 HS 9° pk te ‘ 3, SBS 4, 051 4, 21 Ot 0 | 1 1 162 

Kansas, total 2. 380 9 975 ) 2 84 . reer ee epee ae UWWissonein. tot ‘+ e19 ‘471 £9 ne 
Wages and salaries 1, 219 On & + “ 4 S ; mp ON Waves and salarie 2 O4 ) ) 8 GTS 
Proprietors’ income 799 g lant «, Vie «. U4 : . 2 ener toes eo ‘ a om : 
Property income 250 { 48 , ce - — 1, O4 Property j rT, ; a 
Other income ) I Othor ~ on — Other incoms O14 263 m4 

Kentucky, totai g 9 . : ; 

Wages and salaries l { , “ be : ahs j : a 
Proprietors’ income 702 } oT selec ve ; “ W i ; 2 oH 9 ( 
Property income__ 2%) 99% ¢ . Py a — a cr kroprie neome 2 } | i 
Other income______- 176 ; O45 ; Of Property income 32 7 39 
0) 4) Ortl , 17 1 9 23 
1 Comparable estimates for the years 1929, 19 nd 1939-4 4 a 5 tan for } * ital 
1945 issue of the SURVEY OF CURRENT B . nd tar ¢ 149 17 i, 4 = a l arty, mates I Main i l pa » residents o 
issue of the SURVEY. = —— 2 in M sine lt he oo nputatio 1 ’ ie for the 
2 The totals shown here and in table 4 for t States foot . wnnad a P Wn bere a In babi 4 vere nce ba 
the income received by resident ip tallg: I a0 \ in art the amour f the a ijustment 

Maine are too high—and those for Mar \ . , 4 , — 59 | iry! un i, + 8; +28 Jew York, —563 

too low—in terms of measures of tota r . he 5 era Sd 24; New H umpshire, +24 vdju for Maine and 

here for the District of Columbia ! ' naid it tor > Mf : : ‘ bhi a ide il Val l B bust fl f t 

Virginia employed in the District, but t the Troe Ee 7 et eg ) le amoun th 

in these two States. Estimates for > , L id . nee gi * ’ . ) se n i ir 

arsey e . : ta ‘ 2 - in ! ma Irce I 
Jersey employed in New York, but d ide the wy York r ts em- t of Commerce, Office of Busi: Economics, 
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Capital Kxpenditures 
by Nonmanufacturing Industries 


R ECENT studies of investment in productive facilities 
have noted the broad industrial base of the strong postwal 
demand fol roods, A detatled industry breakdown of manu- 
facturers’ capital outlays permitting analysis of the indus- 


{ 


trial structure of fixed investment within manufacturing was 
presented for the first time in a Survey article last December. 
Th present article extends the new detail to ine lude plant 
and equipment expenditures by nonmanufacturing industries 
and appraises the contribution of these sectors to the over- 
all level of capital goods demand. 

The new manufacturing and nonmanufacturing series not 
only make available more detail than previously, but also 
are conceptually more comprehensive in coverage and utilize 
all the a all ible data for purposes of estimation, 

The revise d estimates of capital coods outlays by major 


nonmanufacturing industries are similar in scope and con- 
cept to those for manufacturing industries. In conjunction 
with the estimates of manufacturers’ outlays, the new series 
make available a completely revised aggregate of private 
nonagricultural business investment in new plant and equip- 
ment. The regularly conducted joint quarterly surveys by 
the Office of Business Economics and the Securities and 
Exchange Commission will utilize these data in extrapolating 
actual and prospective fixed investment by nonagricultural 
industries. The new series cover expenditures from 1945 
to date, and proy ide estimates for the vear 1939 as a prewar 
pomt ol reference This article also presents for the first 
time seasonally adjusted quarterly estimates. 


New and old series 


There are many conceptual and statistical differences 
between the new and old estimates of outlays by nonmanu- 
facturing industries. 

In the first place, the new estimates for corporations utilize 
the industrial classification and are adjusted to universe on 
the basis of the eTOss capital assets (or, in the case of trade 
and service, gross sales and receipts) of corporations as 
reported to the Bureau of Internal Revenue during the 1948 
tax year. Estimates for noncorporate business are adjusted 
to universe using sales of proprietorships and partnerships 
as reported to B. 1. R. In the old series, mining was adjusted 
to 1940 corporate tax returns, estimates for transportation, 
communications and public utilities utilized various govern- 
mental and private sources of data, while benchmark data 
for all other nonmanufacturing industries were based on 
“commodity-flow” or adjusted production estimates. 

In contrast, the new series is based entirely on company 
expenditures data adjusted to universe estimates by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue statistics. 

A second difference is due to the utilization by the new 
series of the mandatory annual reports of all corporations 
registered with the Securities and Exchange Commission 
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rather than the somewhat smaller number of companies 
reporting in the quarterly survey. Third, the present esti- 
mates make use of external sources of data where supplemen- 
tation of the sample appears warranted. This is more fully 
discussed in the technical notes. Fourth, the new series is 
adjusted for biases resulting from changes in the number of 
operating businesses—and generally is based on more refined 


est imatinge procedures 


Investment Trends in 
Nonmanufacturing Industries 
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The present estimates are higher throughout the postwar 
years than the heretofore published data. An industry-by- 
industry comparison indicates little adjustment in the esti- 
mates of capital outlays by the railroads, public utilities, 
mining, and communications. 

Thus, the upward revision is concentrated in transporta- 
tion other than railroads (more particularly in motor trans- 
portation) and in the commercial and other group. These 
are the areas for which no adequate data previously existed. 
The old estimates were based on an assumption that these 
industries purchased only office equipment and fixtures, pro- 
fessional and scientific instruments, aircraft, ships, and motor- 
trucks. Plant expenditures utilized estimates based on 
Dodge Corporation statistics) of commercial and miscellane- 
ous building. 

Presently available data show the old series to be deficient 
in coverage—particularly in the exclusion of expenditures for 
business passenger cars. This item accounts for the bulk of 
the substantial upward revision of the commercial and other 
group in 1948. 


Definition and scope 

The present series excludes several important sectors of 
investment; agriculture, government, nonprofit institutions, 
professionals, and residential construction. ‘Thus, the series 
covers investment by private nonagricultural profit-seeking 
enterprises. The exclusion of professionals, an exception to 
this definition, was dictated by the almost complete lack of 
data in this area. With these exceptions, the present 
OBE-SEC series covers all expenditures for new plant and 
equipment by business. 


Table 1.—Expenditures on New Plant and Equipment by United 
States Business, 1939, 1945-51 





All industries 5,512 8,692 14,848 ), 612) 22 19 2 » 2 
Manufacturing P 
Nonmanufacturing 
Mining g 
Railroads x 
Transportation other than 
rail 9 
Communications 5 9 { 
Public utilities 
Trad 
All other 2 . 
! Data exclude expenditures of ag 
2 Includes service, constructior 
Sources: U. 8. Department of ¢ 
and Exchange Commission 
The new estimates are based on expenditures fo piant and 
for types of equipment for which the reporting company 
normally maintains depreciation accounts—and explicitly 
exclude capital outlays charged to current account. In this 


respect, and in the classification by purchaser, they differ 
from estimates obtained from production or shipments data 
(the commodity-flow approach) which measures expenditures 
by type of capital good rather than by ownership. The 
approach used in the present series, it should be noted, is the 
only means of obtaining actual and prospective capital 
expenditures data by industry. 


Postwar Investment Trends 
A very substantial backlog of capital goods demand 
generally existed among nonmanufacturing industries at the 
end of World War II. While their facilities reconversion 
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problems were quite small as compared to those of many 
manufacturing industries, their plants and equipment syf. 
fered from’ wartime under-maintenance. In addition, the 
peacetime demand for their products and services was quite 
high. 

Largely as a result of the latter factor, but also reflecting 
the wartime influence in keeping the business population at 
depressed levels, an abnormally large number of new business 
enterprises were initiated during the early postwar vears. 
The fixed investment needs of these firms were superimposed 
on the existing large volume of demand by established firms, 
In some industries—particularly in trade, services, and con- 
struction—the initial capital investment by new firms jn 
the 1945-48 period accounted for a very significant part of 
total plant and equipment expenditures in those areas. 

The situation among the railroads at the end of the war 
differed quite markedly from that of most other major in- 
dustries. The diversion of traffic from tanker and collier 
due to the submarine menace, and from motor trucks and 
passenger cars because of rubber and gasoline shortages, as 
well as the movement and support of troops in a two-front 
war, placed a disproportionate share of the war transport 
burden on the railroads. As a result, the rails, unlike most 
other major private sectors, maintained through the war 
vears their immediate prewar rates of capital xoods expendi- 
tures 

At the end of the war the rails were faced with the loss of 
war-induced traffic as well as the resumption of the secular 
trend toward diversion of traffic to passenger cars and other 
The postwar capital goods demand by the 
The rails thus embarked 


r road and passenger 


private carriers. 
railroads was nevertheless strong. 
on a large program of modernizing thei 
car equipment and substituting more efficient diesel-electric 
locomotives for steam-driven equipment. 


The early postwar years 


As a result of these factors, as well as the rapid increase 
in capital goods costs, the early postwar years were charac- 
terized by rapidly rising capital goods outlays by all major 
industries. Total expenditures by the nonmanufacturing 
group in 1948S totaled $13 billion, as compared to less than 
$5 billion in 1945, and about $3.5 billion in 1939 (table 1). 
In physical volume terms, additions to productive capacity 
were about the same in 1939 and 1945 and were more than 
twice as high in 1948 than in either of the earlier years 

As compared to total fixed investment outlays in manufac- 
turing, the expansion during the early postwar years was 
greater in the nonmanufacturing group—so that the latter’s 
proportion to total nonagricultural business capital outlays 
rose from just under 55 percent in 1945 to almost 60 percent 
in 1948. In 1939, 
percent. 

Every major nonmanufacturing industry and each size 
group of firms contributed to the increase in expenditures 
from 1945 to 1948. Most striking were 1948 rates of dollar 
spending five times as much as in 1945 by public utilities 
even higher among gas companies) and 
Construction, nonrail, trans- 


however, this proportion had been 66 


(proportionately 
communications companies. 
portation, retail and wholesale trade and finance reached 
annual peaks in capital voods outlays in 1947 and cut back 
their investment in 1948. 

All of the latter industries continued to reduce their 
spending throughout 1949. These declines and those also 
occurring in mining and communications more than offset 
the moderate continuing increases in investment by both 
gas and electric companies, the railroads and service firms. 
Total nonmanufacturing capital outlays fell about 5 percent 
from 1948 to 1949—considerably less, both in relative and 
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Table 2.—Expenditures for New Plant and Equipment by United States Business, Quarterly, 1947-52 ! 


1947 1948 
I II Ill IV I I] III r\ 

All industries 1,392 5,143 5,209 5,868 5,005 5,501 5,415 6,141 4,710 
af f KTR S % 2. % ‘ ) 
Mir ( 9 12 
R T é jin 2? { 

Trar Tf th 317 34 24 
Dil ( {18 ‘| {58 6412 rm 
( ts * vis { an 7 x tT 1 

All industries 19,69 20,31 1.02 21.33 22.35 21.80 21.94 22,26 |21 
Mar & O24 Rf ~ ) rf ) _ 4 x & % 
Mini: 59 vt » ; 

} ’ ou s ! 1 

1 30 1.33 29 ) 
I 1.3 4 7 1s . i s 
( 7.¢ 14 . 14 f s + 

D 
2.) i i 

‘ 4 | 
repor ‘ - 


absolute terms, than the drop in manufacturers’ capital 


expe nditures 

The general decline in business fixed investment in 1949 
also occurred in almost all other types of private gross 
domestic investment: inventories, agricultural plant and 


equipm al and residential construction. Gaross privat 
investm and business fixed investment expenditures wer 


again moving up by the end cf 1949 


Post-Korean trends in capital expenditures 


The tempo of capital goods spending increased rapidly 


after the onset of Korean hostilities. Investment by every 


major industry group expanded in the face of abnormally 
large demand by both consumers and producers and in view 
Ol ant | ted price rises and material shortages. The 
industrial pervasiveness of rising outlays lasted about one 
vear and brought the seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
total nonmanufacturing capital investment in the first half 


of 195 to almost one-fourth above the corresponding 
period of the previous vear (table 2). The physical volume 
increase in expenditures for productive facilities in this 
period was about 10 percent, with even greater relative 
expansion 1n transportation, mining and construction. 


In early 1951, plant and equipment outlays by most 
industries with little participation in the mobilization 
effort trade, services and finance—turned down. This 


reduction in outlays reflected the easing in consumer demand 
and governmental construction limitations and materials 
allocations. 

The decline in these areas was offset through the first 
quarter of 1952 by the continuation of the expansion by 
mining, public utilities, the rails and communications com- 
panies. These groups not only felt the pressure of rising 
military demand upon their capacity but also were being 
encouraged to expand their capacity by Federal aids through 
the rapid amortization and other programs. Approved 


investment under certificates of necessity through mid-1952 
amounted to $3.3 billion for public utility companies (pri- 
marily in electric power), $2.7 billion for the rails, and $1.3 
billion each for nonrail transport and mining companies. 


1949 1950 1951 1952 
II li! I\ | I I I\ I I! II! I\ I Il ltl 
4,978 4,672 4,927 4,188 4,844 5,251 6,322 5,535 6,665 6,715 |7,421 6,228 (7,104 | 6,870 
S741, ¢ 5 144 { $59 174 2,154 2, 8 &4 5 2,742 3,2 3, ONT 
u s } 14 ~S tn 245 
M4 4 { } 
y 11 j 14 3f ; 
s “ ; Oy ) x4 j 
) . s 8 - ) 1, 419 


Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 


19,68 18,86 17,81 18,42 19,2 21,04 24,29 26,40 (27,0 2 0 (27,43 2 27.69 
6. 38 { & { 2 2.04 i 12. 74 
s & " j } 
$s Ds l ) ~ rl 1.4 1.4 

s4 ‘ 4 ‘ 1.4 l 
‘ 4.14 ] 4. 4 
‘ nit) 6.2 ‘ ; 7 7. 03 6.7 
) | ecurities 

Ex 


The most recent survey of capital spending intentions 
indicate that electri 
stantial expansion in their rates of fixed investment during 
the third quarter. Mining companies expect a moderate 
increase in spending, other defense-related industries are 
expected to maintain first half of 1952 rates of expenditures, 
while further declines are scheduled during the third quarter 


power companies are planning sub- 


by commercial and other industries 

Total outlays by nonmanufacturing industries as a whole 
in the third quarter of 1952 are expected to be somewhat 
below first half rates, while manufacturers had scheduled 
third quarter additions to productive facilities moderately 
above the first six months of this vear 


Relation to Fixed Assets 


] 


In the earlier article on capital investment by manufac- 
turing industries it was indicated that some insight into the 
size of the postwar expansion was afforded by comparison 
with the book value of corporate gross capital assets at the 
end of 1945. It was pointed out, on the basis of admittedly 
rough adjustment for the different prices reflected in the book 
and in postwar expenditures, that 


value of capital asset 
approximately two-fifths of the gross stock of corporate 
manufacturers’ fixed capital at the end of 1951 was purchased 
in the six vears 1946 through 1951. 

The new series makes possible similar approximations for 
although subject to the 


nonmanufacturing corporations 
Capital assets data are 


same substantial margin of error. 
not available for noncorporate firms which accounted in 
1948 for somewhat less than one-fourth of total nonmanu- 
facturing plant and equipment expenditures 

Total gross capital assets (excluding land) of all nonmanu- 
facturing corporations totaled almost $86 billion at the end 
of 1945 as compared to total capital outlays by these com- 
panies in the 1946-51 period of almost $54 billion. After 
crude price adjustment to place both figures on a current 
replacement cost basis, and allowing for the retirement of 
facilities in the postwar period, it is estimated that approxi- 
mately 30 percent of the gross stock of nonmanufacturing 
fixed capital at the end of last year was less than six years old. 
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As noted above, the comparable figure for manufacturing 


corporations is 40 percent—and for manufacturing and non 
manufacturing corporations combined is 35 
present programs for this year are realized, about two-fifths 
of all corporate productive facilities at the end of 1952 will 
have been added in the seven years 1946-52 Man 
and nonmanufacturing will have added 45 and 35 percent, 
respectively. 


ilacturing 


Table 3.—Nonmanufacturing Expenditures for “ew Plant and 


Equipment, 1918 


Total nonmanufacturing 


Corporate 


Noncorporate 
Mining 


Nonferrous metals 

Iron and other metals 
Petroleum and gas extract 
Coal and other mining 


Railroads 1.319 
Transportation other than rail 


Oil pipeline 

Air 

Water 

rransit and motor 


Communication 
Public utilities 


Flectric 
Cias 
Other 


Trade 15 


Wholesale 

Retail 
Food stores 
General merchandi 
Apparel and acct 
Drug stores 
Other retail 


All other 1, 99 
eervice 
Construction 


Finance 


Sources: Departmer 
Exchange Commission 


These data indicate the tremendous rease i nation’s 
capacity that has taken place since t end of the war 
Manufacturers will by the end of 1952 have added somewhat 
under 50 percent to their 1945 productive cap: 


It is conceptually difficult to define capacity in some non- 
manufacturing sectors. However, 
fixed assets at the end of this year are expect 
cent higher in real terms than at the end of 1945 
nation of the data on corporate fixed assets and postwar 
capital outlays indicates that the capacity increases have not 
been uniform among nonmanufacturing industries Sub- 
stantial have taken pla 
utilities, nonrail transportation and ¢ 


(ross 
d io De Oh per- 


Kxaml 


(*¢ il) public 


? 


increases appear to 
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Composition of 1948 Capital Expenditures 
Table 3 gives a fairly detailed breakdown of nonmanufac- 
turing capital expenditures, by legal form and industry in 
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Most of 


1948, the benchmark year for this series these 
data are presented for the first time 

Nonmanufacturing plant and equipment expenditures jp 
1948 totaled S15 billion, as compared with S9 billion for 
manutacturers. Thus the former gro ipa 
three-fifths of total business expendit res 
def ned in the pO Oflice of Business 
and Exchange 
side the 
| 


ccounted for almost 
ot S22 billion. as 
Kconomics-Securities 
\llowing for sectors out- 
th $4.5 billion of 
itions with out- 


C‘ommiussion series 
scope of this series agricult re Vi 
; . . ; 

stment and professionals and 


ixed inve 
" about $1.5 billion capital additions b manufac. 


iLs at | ned 


Paeeal DUSINeS here accounted tor more than 
| .) fthis ray iWon mnytss | auipm | tis 1)) | 

| 1 i 2 pias hic equipmel 0 Vy private 
enterprises in 1948 lor all privat ixed mvestment, in 
eclidime re side! al const! tion, th HOnMAnUACLUPING poy 
lio? Wis dow) to omewhat Over OF Libit 


Investment by legal form 


Corporations | cspended $10 billion, or over 75 percent of 
total nonmanufacturing industries. ‘Two-thirds 
investment occurred in utilities, 

transportation and communications, and an additional 10 
| Noncorporate retailers 
all noncorporate nonmanulacturme 


outlavs by 
1.] 
Dubie 


of the corporate 


percent in retail trade. accounted 
for about one-half of 


capital outlavs. Services for an ada ional Ol fifth and 
nonrail transport primarily motor) tor 10 p 
Investment by industry 

Ona broad industry classification of the nonmanufacturing 
sector, retail trade and public utilities had the largest volume 
of capital expenditures in 1948—their expenditures of $2.5 


billion each a ‘counting in each instance for about one fifth 


ol ag¢vregate nonmanufacturing Outlays Kleetrie 
including mixed electric and eas interests 
made ld percent of total outlays.' 


Within retail trade, 


purchaser of plant and 


Pow el 
alone 


COMDADLES 


the food Yroup s the most important 


eq pment rPomowed by veneral 


stores. Communications was the third largest 


mercehandise 


nonmanufacturing industry with about one-eight of total 


nonmanufacturinge outlavs, while the railroads and nonrail 
transportation ¢ wh spent about 10 percent of the total 
The capacity of the last two industries is worthy of note 
reflecting the strong secular growth in nonrail transport 
facilities—particularly in motor trucks and buses where 


] 


additions to plant and equipment in 1948 two-thirds as 


laree as those made by the railros ds 

The importance of other industries is also shown in the 
table [In the case of mining, it hould be noted that a 
significant proportion of capital outlays for mining facilities 
particularly in petroleum, iron ore and nonferrous metals 


are included in manufacturing due to these series being on a 
company (rather than plant) basis. A smaller 
amount of investment in manufacturing facilities, on the 
other hand, is included in the present mining series 


somewhat 
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an . ° = , 
se .— ve \ ac rhe universe estimates for 1948 were prepared separately for three asset size groups of cor 
I< t hnic al Note Ss porations and for noncorporate firms within each industry. The sample data consisted of 


tabulations, by size, of capital additions (excluding land and used plant and equipment) and 




























































n 4s defined above the estim ut of expenditures on new plant and equipment presented gross capital assets for practically all corporations registered with the Securities and Exchange 
ra cover all ite nonmanufacturing business except agriculture, professionals and indi- Commission For the year 1948, capital additions by corporations in the sample were stepped 
r juals I porate segment is essentially on a Statistics of Income, 1948, base with the up by the ratio of universe gross capital assets to sample gross capital assets separately for 
me degree of ylidation and the same industrial and size classification. The B. I. R each industry-size cell. Universe gross capital asset figures are from Statistics of Income 
sl aril n these fields were generally unconsolidated while the industrial classification in most 1948, adjusted on the basis of total compiled receipts to correct for corporations not filine 
g re spe W the latest Standard Industrial Classification balance sheet The 1048 corporate universe estimat for each industry-size cell were then 
With ept s, the nonmanufacturing estimates forthe years 1945-50 are derived carried backward and forward on the ba of the sample of registered companic 
Ss from data o1 l litior neluded in the innual reports required to be filed by corpora- Gross capital assets of the noncorporate universe were determined on the assumption that 
tions re I t Securities and Exchange Commission rhese reports, it may be within similar industries the ratio of gross capital assets to sales and operating receipts was 
: noted, and t lect fro nonre tered manufacturers by the Office of Busine Eco the same for both small corporat ind nonecorporate busing Data on the sales and oper- 
)f nomit y sources of information for the manufacturing estimat rhe ating receipts of partnerships and proprietorships available for 1947 from the Bureau of Internal 
yuart f actual ex itures throu the fir t quarter f 1952 and anticipated Revenue were extrapolated to 1948 An estimated ratio of capital additions to gross capital 
~ exnenditur f nd and third quarters this year are interpolations or extrapolations assets was obtained by examination of the size differences among corporations taking into 
: ! irt w the more than one-half of the re tered corporations consideration the ge rally maller Zi f nonecorporate busing firt rt ratio wa 
, 1 juarterly survey applied to the gross capital ass porate business as determined above to arrive at 
q I ifacturing groups wt h were timated on the basis of S.E.C. registered sae of noncorporate capital add Che smaller size groups of corporations in each 
compal wer ite, accounted for 68 percent of corporat SS Capital asset industry were used e year t t 
( in 1948 1 the Bureau Internal Revenue As indic sted in the table, however, llowing are t! ther indust 
\ lerably from industry to industry and also for subgroups withir Wholesale trade, retail trade ervice Che 1948 benchmark estin 
I I {the minor segments it was necessary to use an admittedly defi- noncorporate fir ind se} t re tered and nonre re or 
ir to ir movement In the more important areas for for the non: tered corpe teu ‘ e were based on capital expenditure 
} } 1 ribed al were deficient, more accurate estimates of expenditures 4 small sample of estab! ent e Post Enumeration Survey to thi 
i M8 I f external data, including Census of Busine informatior ness he ratio of capital addit t es for the corporations in tl 
and i ipital asset and depreciation data from Statistics of Income size and industry wa | t erating receipts of nonre 
On tl vever, the preset eries makes available reasonably accurate estimate reported to BIR in! 94s r t ! t iilable fro 1] 
for ng as a whole, and constitutes a major improvement over the previou were then added to obtain t tand equipment expenditures t 
minted for over 90 percent of the 1948 fixed asset ich industri industry ‘ ry it " ldit ( ea 
. Lt public utilitie Chese industries made re than half from the Post Enumeration Sur ump!) vas applied te oncorporate 
wturing capital expenditures in 1948, and over two-fifths of the were derived by extrapolati les! ted by partnerships and propr 
' yt 1 rporate firm 1047 Che extrapolation prior t ! ter 1948 was based on the regist 
, Oil pipeline Based on data f the Interstate Commerce Co 
es . . Pipe Line Comp es he 1948 ratio of BIR gross capital assets to the 
Percentage of Corporate Gross Capital Assets Accounted for by property reported to ICC was applied to ICC figur + <penditures for new construction and 
Sample Companies, by Industries, 1948 ! improvements. The estimates for the other years were extrapolated according to the trend 
) in the ICC serie It should t t that eri higher than the estimates used 
here due to the inclusion in manufacturing of some pipeline investment by major 
| eee eo ~ companies , e larterly data were inter pipeline construction figures of the 
. ’ pasion yepartment of Commerce 
y Railroads Startin n 1947, quarterly and annual estimates for capital expenditures by 
f s Class I railroads were taken from the quarterly data collected by the I. C. C. as part of the 
All nonmanu facturing 68 urvey conducted | the Office of Busin« Economies and the Securities and 
» Commissior Prior to 1947, annual data on gross capital expenditures of Class I 
Mining 40 railroads collected by the A ciation of American Railroads which are on the same concep 
te ; mo tual basis were used. Universe est ites for expenditures by other than Class I railroads 
ss ideaathlaae os were based on capital outlay data for Class Il and ITI railroads and for lessors (from the 
; : I. C. C. Statistics of Railway ind B. 1. R. gross cay il assets data 
: ‘ Motor carriers sample data collected by the C. C. for Class I motor carriers served as 
, the ba for the annual estimat pit yutlays in the motor trucking industry 
Railroads 92 other motor vehicle transportatic ising procedure lar to those for the registered s: 
; , ea a Figures for two large registered taxicab companies were used to supplement the I, C. C 
: cig , “st 5 city bus data. Expenditures fo ixicab co inies were iputed in the blow-up to 
~ universe. Estimates of noncorporat expenditures were based on the B. L. R. 1947 partner 
) ‘ a ship and proprietors is Pp yusly described 
=r a 49 Water transportation Data on additions were built up based on M iritime Commission 
l : information on ocean-going vesst ind on registered company, [. C. ¢ ind Army Engi- 
’ a 92 neers data for internal water transportation Data for some large nonregistered shipping 
companies were also used 
Public utilities 91 
k ed utilities on . . . . 
( ~ Adjustment for business population changes 
: me « c 
Trade oR Adju tme nts were mad where ssary in the est mate of plant and equipment outlays 
; to correct for biases due to char i he business population which are not re flected in con] 
h : stant firm sample data. Est ut f capital outlays by new trade firms in the 1945-47 period 
| . , on were available from surve ‘ il requ w busine cor lucted by the Office 
( echoes > 84 of Business Econe hese sur ind data on business births and deaths from the busi- 
4] ness population series of the OBE were used in deriving these adjustments 
$2 
S 


Adjustment for seasonal variations 
All other 12 . 








<1) Che seasonal factors used r ect the actual expenditure lata for changes due to 
° easonal fluctuations were based the “‘ratio to moving average” procedure These factors 
i ire admittedly crude nee the |] Lior wi 1 quarterly ¢ mates are available i relatively 
short and has been subject to 1 y abnormal influence In most series, however, the 
; , , eT Ri seasonal variations were reasonably enough defined so that approximate factors could be 
cr wthssadetye iyiAcmee? “ie te . determined 

Liber igeat : chee hart ee es Seasonal influences are especially strong in the data for the fourth quarter of the year due 
ae ee to the year-end auditing of the ir’s operations by most companic At this time, any 
( erce. Office of Busine | , 2 , bi ’ expenditures that may have been o ted in reports for earlier quarters of the year are included 

} ; with actual fourth quarter outlay the fourth quarter reports 
Since businessmen do not allow for ft counting adjustment in reporting anticipatory 
data—which, it should be noted affect not only the two anticipations for the fourth quarter, 
‘A nsportation and mining had corporate coverages of 52 percent and 4 but also those for the first two quarter nor for other less important systematic tendencies 
x pie W ult yd buted so that within thes p l jue to expectatio lat ! la rs determined for vctual expend tures cannot 

d rous metals each had sample ccounting for about 95 percent be applied directly to the unadju l patory stat cs 
) wed to 23 and 30 percent, respectively, in water transportation he procedure used here in rem gy seasonal variations in projected capital outlays is as 
nd l extract i Che industric ubject to the largest margin of error ar« follow Ratios of the sea ijusted tual data in a given quarter to unadjusted antic 
tr S| ov e, and the “all other’ group, with only 12 percent. Within ipated data for that quart r each of the years since this survey was initiated (1945) are 
id d il t 85 percent covered, reflecting the high concentration examined for systematic ts encit Where these are found the median ratio is selected 
ed companic Except for trade and service in 1948, no capital ind applied to the unadjusted acticipated expenditures figure to derive a seasonally adjusted 
pend I e ay ible for unincorporated business which accounted for almost 25 estimate of expected capital expenditures It should be noted that, while this procedure is 
perce tu ipital expenditures in 1948. Noncorporate outlays are par- somewhat arbitrary, the use ofa median eliminates unusual deviations which may be random 
le and service in nature or result from si ficant changes in invest nt decisions 
Methodology 1939 estimates 
o ‘ 

ihe method y used in the determination of the 1948 benchmarks and the estimation of The 1939 estimates are somewhat less reliable than the later years and were prepared in 
the ye t verents in the capital outlays by mining, communications, public utili order to provide a prewar comparison. In most industries the methods used were similar 


tie tru finance, airline and local transit companies is described below to those for 1948, utilizing registered corporation, ICC, 1939 Census and other relevant data 
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Table 5.—Income Received From American Direct 


All 


Selected Countries, 1949-51 
Area and count 
areas 1,1 
OEEC countries, total 97 
Belgium 
Denmark 
France 


Portugal 


Sweden 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom 70 
Other OEEC countrie 

Undistributed 


OEEC dependencies, total 
British West Indic 
Malaya and Hong Kong 
Netherlands Fast Indies 
Netherlands West Ind 
Otner OEEC dependencis 

Canada 


Latin American republics, total 


Argentina 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Cuba 
Mexico 


Panama.- 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Other Latin America 
Undistributed 


Other foreign countries, total 


! Netherlands East 


Australia_ 

China 

Egypt 

India (including Burma, 
Republic of the Philippi 
Indonesia (1 

Union of South Afr 
Other foreign countri 


Undistributed 


Indie 


enabled to 
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ne direct- 
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bv certain 


The decline of $39 million in income pavme 
in 1951 was largely the result of two factors affect 
investmené income. About half of the 
came about through the elimination of payment 
foreign-controlled companies whose derived 
from foreign countries rather than from the | States, 
The remainder reflected the unusually large amounts paid out 
to policyholders by [ nited States branches of foreign 
insurance companies in 1951 on claims at from wind- 
storm and other an exper by the 
American insurance industry as a whol 


qrop im uch 


Income is 
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ience shared 
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lable 6.—Earnings on Common Stock and Reinvested Earnings of 
Foreign-Incorporated Subsidiaries, 1919-51 by Area and Industry 


i gz 
All areas i I “e 
OE! ( countries s I 128 2 
OEE¢ dependencies } 73 2 ¥ 
( awn “ { 5 190 
Latin American republics 14 232 422 
' 68 

1: 2 


Other foreign countries 2 





Source: United States Depart 
T > . * . ] ’ . . 8 l ’ oa ‘ 
New or Revised Statistical Series 
Construction Cost Index, Composite (U. S. Department of Commerce): Revised Series for Page S-7 
Year Year 4 ' i 
1915 28.3 | 1927 ; , : , 
1916 31 1928 , +e 
1917 3s. ¢ 1929 I H i ‘ 4.4 
1918 45.9 1930 | { 19 
1919 51.8 1931 ‘ } 1 $ 
1920 63.8 1932 { s 
1921 51 1933 { 2 ’ l 
1922 47.0 1934 \ ; ; 
1923 51.9 1935 ? 0 
1924 51. ¢ 1936 8 g F 
1925 __ 50.7 1937 j 4 s] { 6 
Pe ibcitecwe §).7 | 1938 2 / 1 84. ( } s 17.5 


1 Compiled by the U.S. De 
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| HE STATISTICS here are a continuation of the data published in Business Statistics, the 1951 Statistical Supplement t the SurvEY 


or Cr 131 NESS. That volumes price $1.50) contains monthly data for the years 1947 to 1950, and monthly average for earlier vears 
I's back to ‘ yi far as available; it al o provides a description of each series and references to sources of monthlv figures prior to 1947 Series 
t- added or! d since publication of the 1951 Supplement are indicated by an asterisk (*) and a dagger +), respectively, the accompanving foot- 
le note ind here historical data and a descriptive note may be found. The terms “unadjusted and “adjusted” used to designate index 


n numbe! lar values refer to adjustment of monthly figures for seasonal variation 


( ‘ - : = —— ; a 
Monthly averages for 1951 are shown in the Mareh 1952 Survey of Current Business. Data subsequent to June 1952 for selected 


, . - . 
series will be found in the Weekly Supplement to the Survey. 


(= pes - 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through lta tne 


1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the es “ 
e 1951 Statist: al Supplement to the Survey J J ‘ ist ieee October : , ' 
<< ‘ “ab 
GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS 
f 
y 
NATIONAL INCOME AND PRODUCT ¢ 
Seas te tuls at it 
N bil d 1.8 985 xs 
( , tot q 
\\ i 1 
d sala d ‘s ; ) 
T ' t ‘ 49 ( 8 " 
| d om 26. 0 ~ 
d 14.4 15.5 ‘ 1.8 
R a g 5 ) } 95 
Cc ry i t id 
} f dol 11.2 } 
( ‘ b ; ; + ] ~ ¢ 
( } ty 4 9 _ 
{ f t x is. 5 lt y 
I ’ ustment ( ) 4 1.7 
Net t ac 6.4 ( f 6.7 6.9 
G ict, t ] do ) { 43.2 
I mption expenditures, total_do 204 2005. 4 214.9 
a d a Y. ‘4 
_ } ds ‘ 111.3 l 9 ~ 7.8 
HG ‘ ‘ ‘ 7 “| 
Gr ¢ estic estment do 65. 2 2 2 49.3 
N do 23. 5 22. 4 23.6 
| ment do 25.4 24.9 25.7 25,7 
{ ( es Oo it sv ‘ | 
Net t t 2 1.1 2 if) 
G ur Ast f od nd services, 
bil. of dol 1% ( 7 1.4 78.0 
I ] s Gove ment sales de } 4s 2 M4. 9 
C ] d 9 ‘ y. 7 29 ? ty 








| — da 9 ) O56, 1 mn 2t4. 4 
Le nd nontax payments 28. 7 29. ( j 32.9 

} } pers fe ¢ , 9 9 ] 2 9 23] 
I § 8.7 20.7 2 5 

PERSONAL INCOME, BY SOURCEt 
Qe 1 af nual te 

I bil. of dol 254.3 254 256.7 257.3 261.7 260.9 2n3. 4 3. 4 mi 261.9 2 r 264.5 266. 0 
Vi ry disbursements, total a 171.6 170.7 171.2 172.1 174.0 174.5 17¢ 7 178 177 176.7 l Q 78.6 
( ty-] 1 lustrie ) 75.4 ) 74.8 75.7 75.9 8 77 78.2 76.9 76.7 76.8 
lustrie a 17.0 4 it 135 i 4 4t { 47.1 4 47 7.7 iS.2 
lustric do 20.4 | 20.4 20.4 ”). 4 ”). 7 20.8 20.8 ~ 20.9 20.8 21.{ 21 21.3 

G cananeianil do on. 8 | om” on” 29.7 0.9 1s g 1 8 > : 

Vv nd iry receipts, total 9 do 168.2 | 167.3 167.9 168.58 170. £ 171 172. ¢ 174 173.9 173.4 * 174. ¢ 175 

Ot t I me do 4.2] 1.2 $.2 1.2 1.3 1.2 $ 4 $ 4.4 1.4 4 
I t nd rental income do 48.8 50. 1 50.9 { 52 2.1 2 , 7 2.8 
Perso nterest income and dividends__do 20.4 | 20. 4 2 21.0 2.8 or y 2 91.5 2 21.4 
I payments lo 12.7 12.6 12.6 12.4 12.7 12.4 12 2.8 12.4 12.4 12.3 "12.6 12. 5 

Lk il contributions for social insurance 
) bil. of dol 4 { ; F { s 8 f f 8 
Tot 4 ultural income do 235. 4 734 9 236.4 239 1 239 24 o4 24 { i 24. ° 244 «4 
NEW PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 
EXPENDITURES tf 
Allindustr juarterly total : mil. o | 6. 6 6.71 7 6, 228 7 
F “a ala ile a a S02 2, 841 2, (42 

‘ 42 51 








Put t t ] raO[6 1.042 : ~~ "1.117 ’R47 “ O55 
( mer 1 other do "1,872 "1,870 i ont PUSS... ‘ "1, 708 ion 11, 752 
r Re ed Estimates for April-June based on anticipated capital expenditures of business 
t] 1 serie Quarterly estimates of national income and product and quarterly and monthly estimates of personal in e have been revised beginning 1949; see pp. 29-31 of the Jul 52 
Survey for the data Includes inventory valuation adjustment §Personal saving is excess of disposable income over p mal consumption expenditures shown as a compo S 
nat product above Derived by deducting employee contributions for social insurance m tot ls ment Dat wh 1951 ) em con 
tributior nly: thereafter, personal contributions of self-employed persons are also included. t Revise I innit 1a] data for 1939-51 and juarterly data becin 
ning 194 € pp. 20-21 of this issue of the SURVEY. 











Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 


FARM INCOME AND MARKETINGS! 


Cash receipts from farmir 
payments, total 
Farm marketings and CCC 
Crops 
Livestock and products, t 
Dairy products 
Meat animal 
Poultry and egg 
Indexes of cash receipts fr 
loans, unadjusted 
All commoditie 
Crops 
Livestock and product 
Indexes of volume of farm marl 
All commoditic 
Crops 


Livestock and pre 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Federal Reser 
Unadjusted, combined ind: 
Manufacture 


Durable manufacture 
Iron and steel 
Lumber and produ 

Furniture 
Lumber 
Mx hinery 
Nonferrous metal 
Fabricating 
Smelting and ref 


Cement _ 

Clay product 

Glass cont 
Trat por t 


Stone, clay, and 





Nondurable manufact 
Alcoholic beverage 
Chemical prodn 

Industrial cher 
Leather and product 
Leather tanning 

Shoe 

Manufactured food pr 
Dairy product 
Ment packing 


Processed fruits and 





Paper and prod 
Paper and pulp 
Petroleum and co 
Coke 
Gasoline 
Printing and publi 
Rubber product 
Textiles and product 
Cotton consumpt 
Rayon deliveri« 
W 90] textile 
Tobacco produets 


Minerals 
Fuel 
Anthracite 
situminous coal 
Crude petroleun 
Metals 


Adjusted, combined index? 


Manufactures__..._- 
Durable manufacture 
Lumber and pre 

Lumber 
Nonferrous metal 

Smelting and refir 
Stone, cl Ly, and ¢ 

Cement 

Clay product 

Glass container 


Nondurable nm inufact 
Alcoholic beverag 
Chemical produ 
Leather and produ 

Leather tanni: 
Manufactured food pr 
Dairy products 
Meat packing 
Processed fruits and 





’ Revised > Prel 

tData through 1950 hav: 
extending back to 1910 in sor 
o' Seasonal factors for a nur 
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ithe | : | wem.- | n 
Septem- | October Novem- | Decem 
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1950 and descriptive notes are show 
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. - sas s » » . -y if , July urust 
1951 Statistical * upplement to the irvey in ily Augu her her |” ber ary 
GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 
INDUSTRIAI PRODUCTION—Continued 
Reserve Index— Continued 
A . 7 
M ( ue = 
‘ facture Continued 
t 10 1K 208 190 10 a7 10 1 184 ~ 19 g2 is Is 
lo 108 183 SY 92 ‘1 87 § 189 18S Is] 17¢ 
1 hing ae 17 fit H 79 177 174 177 i 17 ( 
uct do 171 161 ~ 7 18 " 14 17¢ 1 In4 - ‘ 
uf 1¢ if t it 74 ( lf 7 ( 4 1 ty 
‘ 1 142 132 134 37 4 12 ms 12 14 
} BUSINESS SALES AND INVENTORIES$ | 
| 
| total I f dol 43,052} 41,691 $2, 920 { { 13, H48 41, fi 5, 144 ) 14,5 4 $3, 28 
10 » t | ‘1 j { ( ns { 1 { w4 
ric 1 x “| _ ~ | “1 
. istries s { . 
YA . & Ss QR 3 9 . . & 4X . { . . ‘ a 4 
t list ent ~ i 2 os x4 44 ; j ) | 
is ¢ hment wu Hs y. ‘ i i, 2 ‘ | ‘ ~ 
1, 1s 1, 138 1, 1s ' ) 4, 3H 1, ON i i 1514 
re j S | ~ s s s x 4 ‘ _ x 4 ‘ t » y. ~ te 
R 1 end of +) 
Oy, 44 ‘ é ot ‘ { t SUY ‘ 4 } “Oo { 
{ " . { { } i ! ! ‘ ! | { 
ric ) 9 . . 
i (hee ] ’ - ul “ 
nt KS ’ { 1 x | \ / 174 { 1 hy 
hment i 264 1 i Wd . ? 4,4 
| ) - 1m TE . j x 2 - ~. OM | is ae 1s, 0) | 
r ’ & uf & 3K . Sg x ( eS ; 
t ( 10. OOS me } . 1 804 18g 8 } 10 04 
’ . > | | 
MANUFACTURERS SALES. INVENTORIES, 
AND ORDERS? 
. I fd 22, 458 Y 14 24 24 | 22, 04 PF 91. 69 
( 7 x & ) { ~s ‘ | ) 
j rie 4 . . ‘ ws 11 hs » ] j { Se 
V f 7 i j is4 j 84] 
total _ Ont (VO8 4) ul ) ~ i l { i . 20} 
} re 1 O32 1.8 i s wi4 ys 
product j Od 17 71 S S en4 ‘ 1,044 
equipment le . 7 ’ ! 1,1 . “4 192 
h j + 7 Os ] i7s 2. | Z ) ( ) 
M 1 ent ‘ i 1, 4 648 4 ] f l,f s RR 
t,n.¢ 1 14 44 21 FA) 42 s ‘ 624 ( i . en 
nx 1 22 14 ‘ é s4 osu 24 } 2 5 2 2) 
xeent furniture f 65s ) a7 . ~ ' o.U x4 ) 6 
product 1 418 ()s { 19 { 2 {1s 1 ist { ' 1R0) 
{ instrument j 9 9 HA 9 9 9 ate! ON4 2 s r eo 
( ‘ neludir rdnance ‘ 544 519 om” 10 637 2 ‘ { ( Ads x aot) 60 
‘ t 4 . 4 » ‘ s ; ] ‘ ] J ive 
t tot {82 10 1 +1 i} 11. 550 
. duct ‘ «4 , “ sp 4 : 3 049 
("y ‘ * * ( * . } ; ‘ ; 
tur ” ‘ om one yal SS : 
. ] ~ 4 S ] f (y } ] ‘ 1.042 
t rod t s4 4 wA4 ue 7s is ‘ » ; Res 
I ther pr t ys " . } as ~~ 
inet OS¢ ‘ ( (4 69 658 ‘ f ‘ ‘ 
’ = - as 
t } | 74s { 774 gt) w & be wy s SU eid 
ed r 1 t } is) { ts 1. 40% ~ 4) 
i] product i ss4 } AM 2, 102 2, 9 1, 92 2, O89 8 ti) Hs ¥ 
t i 4133 438 it 13 44 138 f 168 44. 410 438 42 5 
It 
( te tota ( 0 4 10, 2s 1( i 0. 9 { { { 470 { S { - { 12 12, 148 
| ist 1 74 . ‘ 9 ‘ 2 2 22.4 s 4 s 44 2 7s ( 
trie ( 44 1 BUF ’ { ; i il 1s + 4s ; i4 ; ” ~ SA4 » 4 
. ‘ 24 RS 16, 6 19 (i. OS er) ‘ . 
. d 959 1 { 4, 22 14. ( 14, 2 ; { l 9 1, 80) 1s 1s 1, o09 
I tota 1 y 4S 4 2 } 2 4 424 ‘ t $. 1 in 4 ‘ } { j (yu 
tric total } is | { 2 y. { 9 » 29 9 2 ~ 3 Fi 
| iis Z. ¢ twed 2 ~ » 2.% » » ; 2 te 
t roduct | ( ‘ 2 2,459 y. 15s } ‘ J t 
er ind equipment it y 2, OS 2 2, 7 f ‘ is 2,9 Oo 
t ctrical 14 j 4. j {8 19 ~ ‘4 ~ ‘ ) 2 
ment “ 2 4s) 2. ¢ t " y. 
t I nt, n.e.s 4 ‘ ] ax 7O 1. OOF ~ ~ = " { 4) 
t ‘ ar ih ss { 
t except fur tur 1, OOS 1. s ~ s { 
r ct s( ‘ » ‘ —J/U » x4 sis +,* ; wa) 
and tific t Ime t ‘ t » u 701 ~ o4 ) _ 
ty dit rdnanee 1, 406 1, 458 1, 48 143 1, 39 ) 1, 428 } 404 tlt 131 i 424 
"SOT I ed p I 2 
? ( here ides only i act ! und trad Bu ir ntories as shown or S-1 cover data f ill types of producers, both far and nonf } Unadjusted 
} von] I if f ‘ ‘ l s } 
t \ ym pone { I i ‘ l i t i; f y i : ind data 1 Wut xce} bn 448 
I 1046 for the ca el er Ww 1 1 rt landa iva 1} ju e pp. 15-24 of the October 19 1 SURVEY Manufacturers’ 
lers (except as noted) have been rev al be 48, wholesale trade beginning 1939, and reta ade be ng 1940 oreover, the adopt fr | lustry defi- 
I tur beginning with the 1948 data results in discontinuity of industry figure for earlier period 
ei t nning December 1947 are shown on p. 7 of the March 1952 SURVEY. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1951 195 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the - 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey \ t Oct vem- Dew Jenner Febru _ 

er her : art ne 
GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 
MANUFACTURERS’ SALES, INVENTORIES, 
AND ORDERSt—Continued 
Inventories, end of month—Contir 
Book value (adjusted Continue 

Nondurable-goods industries, t I 112 19, 605 19, 654 19, 719 19, 608 ), 470 19 0 19. 155 1 18 
Food and kindred product 19 54 t( 204 — 
Beverages y 1, 2H 1, 2% 1,19 68 1, 224 l 
Tobacco manufacture 1, 766 1, S24 1,8 177 "20 
Textile-mill product 22% 8, 048 2,911 814 74 » . — 
Apparel and related product . : 1, 644 1, 498 1, 44 14 14 1 384 , ) “ype 
Leather and leather prod ct (i AG4 { F : ~ 
Paper and allied product 4 O59 10 1 1 ) : ao 
Printing and publishing aa 
Chemicals and allied pr \ ( y yO" 
Petroleum and coal product 2 : { 2. 5S 2 he ‘ Fi) { . ~ 
tubber products ] é ” 739 = 79 . 97 _ nd ~S - «, 04 

New orders, net (unadjusted), totalt f ¢ 94. 289 29 G97 ‘ wivi) , 

Durable-goods industries, tot { f ! 1 1]. 9X7 10. X7¢ . ~ 
Primary metal : 2 44 1 “18 2 1 Gy 4 
Fabricated metal product l 8 1, 2 1,12 1.28 1174 es 
Flectrical machinery and « pr 1 1, 188 1, 212 1 ] 1°24) 

M ichinery, except electr ] F é SY 1,74 l 1 s] 1. 9 ) IR » 1 { R48 » Hy 

Transportation equipment I I : z sat : ie 
vehicles and parts 1, 34 . 2, 396 2 3,151 9 {7 ) 497 { 

Other industries, including ordnar j { , 9 126 6 ' ; ae 

Nondurable-goods industries, tot 1 l 11,1 12 1, 59 l 1. 278 11. 195 11\4 7 I 681 

Unfilled orders (unadjusted), t ; r G4 18 ‘ 

Durable-goods industries, total 5S 8 148 ‘ ey at ane = 
Primary metal - s . . 8 7 g TOF g Q Q 9” aoe 
Fabricated metal products 5, 882 ) 5, § 5334 R38 ‘7 : ; k - 
Electrical machinery and equipr f ¢ 6,7 6, 809 6, 898 ; 1 7 Bag . . . . 3 7 
Machinery, except electrical 11, 24 1 1 1 : 11. 328 i 
Transportation eauipment, ng 1 fa . 

vehicles and parts ( 8, ( . 1 19, ¢ 210. ( ) R44 - 

Other industries, including ord 6, 1 > "4 . "R an 8 ay ; - : 
Nondurable-goods industries, tot / ~ na 
BUSINESS POPULATION 

OPERATING BUSINESSES AND BUSINESS | 
TURN-OVER | 
| 
Operating businesses, end of quart 1 
Contract construction @ 
Manufacturing : 
Service industries R58 R58 G 
Retail trade ] & 4 1 ¢ 
Wholesale trade 2 "| "908 
All other 5 F 
New businesses, quarterly total { g 
Contract construction : ; s 
Manufacturing 
Service industries 
Retail trade . 
Wholesale trade t 
All other____- I 
Discontinued businesses, quarterly tot 101 & 
Contract construction { , 
Manufacturing 
Service industries . 
Retail trade 
Wholesale trade . m 
All other ; g 8 
Business transfers, quarterly total§ g 
BUSINESS INCORPORATIONS 
New iacorporations (48 State mber 6, 81 198 & 40% 6, 812 & ORO : ~ epee . 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAI 
FAILURES?Z 
Failures, total number 69 ABS 678 6% 643 5g 619 . 
Commercial service ‘ - ~ 
Construction 71 74 ~ 24] . 68 6s 
Manufacturing and mining : 13 136 150 | Fi 104 ) 14 133 | . ’ he 
Retail trade “ 4( mee | 4 | 21) 204 24a ‘. ager 
Wholesale trade ( 6 6 64 9 17 | BS “6 ( 60 | . 
Liabilities, total. tt f 22,77 21, OR8 { %. 64 99.7 17. 567 19.4 f g 19.474 ”) 9 ) 
Commercial service 1, 398 : g9 | 4 " ORS Q “4 949 aa | r 
Construction . f 4 668 | 19 746 ‘ 9 879 1 gar | aa 
Manufacturing and mining ‘ : 14. 908 12. 219 6. 158 65 Q' onF O14 = 
Retail trade 134 4 s 4, R2¢ 6.7 { ° 6 54R 6.9 { 
Wholesale trade____- i 1,45 159 6,8 {8 f Og 847 56 
* Revised. » Preliminary t r I l * Data from Dun & Brad et, Ine 
1 A release, available u : june 1982 rad , Ine. 





§Revisions for 1944—1st quartet 
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August 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through |_ ae — 1951 : 1952 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the | Benton. | ln enon r 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | June July August | © "2 ™ | October | ‘ —" oo ~ | January — March April | May | June 
| | | at | | | 
| . rrr hm 
COMMODITY PRICES 
em ' ; , , a | _ me i _ : rE a 
PRICES RECEIVED AND PAID BY FARMERS | | | | 
| | 
Prices received, all farm products§..-.1910-14=100 301 294 292 291 296 | 301 30) 289 288 290 205 292 
Crop do tie 252 | 244 239 | 247 | 267 rR() 259 265 272 270 77 
Food grain do 240 236 | 234 233 239 | 249 2 249 251 250 24 2 
Feed grains and hay do 217 213 215 216 219 224 | 23 230 229 229 | 227 26; 
Tobacco do 438 | 438 430 | 423 445 424 | 440 136 35 435 | 426 437 
Cotton do | 353 329 201 | 283 304 345 339 325 313 309 313 303 319 
Fruit do..--| 200 75 207 | 201 188 72 | 177 171 168 176 179 | 19) 220 
Truck crops do 189 204 18] 16] 171 249 | 3] 337 217 265 308 | 285 250 
Oil-bearing crops do 358 | 317 294 | 288 296 307 | 309 303 206 284 279 28() 289 
Livestock and products do 335 332 336 337 340 | 332 | 328 320 317 310 306 | 13 306 
M nima do 422 414 416 411 410 387 379 376 377 372 372 M4 | 380 
Dairy products do 269 272 277 283 204 305 314 31¢ 317 305 291 281 | 277 
Poultry eggs $RREu do 217 222 231 247 247 249 233 200 181 177 180 | 175 | 181 
. | 
rices l | } | | | 
All lities 1910-14=100 27 27 271 271 272 274 27 27¢ 275 276 | 276 273 
C ties used in living do 270 270 270 268 268 271 271 271 270 271 271 272 
Cr lities used in production do * 273 27: 273 275 277 277 27 278 281 280) 280 281 273 
All cx lities, interest, taxes, and wage rates 7 
1910-14=100 282 282 282 282 283 284 24 287 Vase) 288 289 289 286 
Parity 1 do 107 104 104 103 105 106 107 10 100 100 100 101 102 
RETAIL PRICES 
41] tic U.S. Department of Commerce 
index 1935-39 = 100 206. 4 206. 6 206. 1 207.4 209. 0 210.3 210.8 210.9 208.9 208. 7 209. 7 r 210.3 210. 5 
Cc Department of Labor index« t 
4 te, chestnut 1935-39 = 100 207.3 212.3 215.2 215. 2 215. 2 215.2 213.0 20"), 2 201.0 
B u ize do 21.8 204.7 207 207.3 207.3 207.3 207.3 25.0 205.0 
Const index (U. 8. Dept. of Labor 
4] 1935-39 = 100 185. 2 IRS. 5 185. 5 186. 6 187.4 188. 6 189. ] 189. 1 187.9 188.0 188. 7 189.0 1189.6 
4 do 204. 0 203. 3 203. ¢ 209. 0 208. 9 207. 6 20). & 2 f 204 2 202 we. 3 202.0 
I do 226. 9 227.7 227.0 227.3 229. 2 231.4 232 232. 4 227.5 227. ¢ 230 0 230.8 231.5 
( i bakery products do 188. 4 189.0 188. 7 189. 4 189.4 190. 2 190. 4 190. 6 190.9 191.2 191.1 193 8 193.3 
T) product do 203. 9 205. 1 205. 9 206. 4 207.9 10.4 13. 2 15.8 217.0 215. 7 212.6 210.6 209.8 
Fr ind vegetables do 219.9 18.5 208. 9 205 1 210.8 223.5 234 241.4 5 232. 1 247.2 2 8 250. 0 
M poultry, and fist do 271. ¢ 273. 2 275.0 975.6 276. 6 273. 5 270.1 272. 1 ] 267.7 6. 7 266. 0 270. 6 
Fi tricity, and refrigeration do 143. 14.0 144.2 144.4 144.6 144.8 144.9 145.0 ) 14 145.3 144.6 144.8 
G | electricity do 7.1 97.2 97.3 97.3 97.4 97.4 97.£ 7. 17.9 97.9 98. 0 98. 2 98. 4 
( 1els do 202.8 203. 7 4. 2 204.9 205. 8 1H. 3 6. ¢ 2065. 8 A. 7 AV. & 206. 1 203.1 203.4 
H hings do 212. 5 212.4 210.8 | 211.1 210.4 210.8 210. 2 209. 1 208. 6 207.6 206. 2 205. 4 204. 4 
Re so do 135. 7 136. 2 | 136. 8 | 137.5 158. 2 38.9 139 139 140. 2 140. 5 140.8 141.3 141.6 
\ neous do | 164.8 165.0 165. 4 166. 0 166. 6 168. 4 169. 1 169. 6 170. 2 110.7 171.1 171.4 172.5 
| 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
U.S. Department of Labor indexes (revised ):f 
All modities , 1947-49= 100 115.1 114.2 113.7 113.4 113.7 113.6 113. § 113.0 112.5 112 3 111.8 111.6 111.3 
I products , do 113.9 111.1 110. 4 109.9 111.5 112.0 111 110.0 107.8 108, 2 108, 7 » 107.9 107.3 
Fruits and vegetables, fresh and dried_.do 94.2 90.8 | 89.4 | 92.8 96. 1 106. 9 117.4 121.5 112.6 123.9 127.3 128.9 24.3 
( I : do 94.7 94.3 | 95.8 | 96. 6 101.1 103. 9 105. 1 103. 6 101.7 102. 0 100. 9 98.8 95. 4 
I tock and live poultry_---- incon 119.9 118.6 | 118. 2 116. 2 114.5 108. 5 107 106, 7 106. 2 105, 2 106. 6 108. 9 107. 2 
| - | 
F is, pr essed do 111 3 110.7 111.2 | 110.9 111.6 111.0 110.7 110.1 109. 5 109. 2 108. 0 108. 6 108. 7 
( land bakery products do | 106. 2 106. 2 106.7 | 106. 4 106. 8 107.8 107.9 107.5 107.4 107.4 107.0 106. 7 
Dairy products and ice cream do___.| 106. 5 106. 7 107.9 | 106. 1 108. 5 111.1 113. ¢ 113.2 115.1 112. 2 110.6 | 110.1 
Fruits and vegetables, canned and frozen } | mee } 
: ; 1947-49= 100 104 4 103. 5 103.4 104.7 105. 6 106. 1 106. 2 105. 7 104.8 104.9 104.6 | *°104.2) 103. 9 
Meats, poultry, and fish -- do 117.2 116.8 117.5 118.3 119. 5 115.8 113. ¢ 113.5 110.8 | 111.0 109. 4 112.1 | 110.8 
| | | | 
( lities other than farm products and | | 
. 1947-49= 100 116.2 115.7 | 114.9 | 114.8 | 114.6 114. 5 114. ¢ 114.3 114.2 113.8 | 113.3 | 113.0 112.6 
( nieals and allied products dc 110. 2 | 108.8 108. 5 108. 7 108. 8 108. 6 108. 4 106. 7 105. 9 105. 4 104.8 ‘104.3 104.3 
Chemicals, industrial do 120.9 | 120. 4 120. 4 | 120.7 | 120.9 120.9 120. 8 118.1 5 117.0 | 116.8 r 115.1 114.9 
Drugs s, pharmaceuticals, cosmetics do 95. 7 95. 6 | 95.6 95. 6 | 95. 6 95. 0 95. 2 94.8 i 93.1 92.7 ° 92.2 92.2 
Fats and oils, inedible do 88. 5 70.0 | 70. 4 | 73.0 71.8 65. 2 61.5 6. 8 2 47.3 | 42.6 . 47.2 52.0 
Fertilizer materials do | 103. 5 | 107.1 | 107. 2 107. 2 107. 5 | 108. 1 108. 9 109. 4 109. 6 109.6 | 109.8 111.5 109. 9 
Paint and paint matcrials do 108. 7 107.8 | 107.4 108.0 108. 7 | 109. 8 109. 9 109. 3 108. 7 107.9 108. 0 107.3 107.0 
: . } | | | 
Fuel, power, and lighting materials do 106. 3 106. 5 106.3 | 106.7 | 106.8 | 106. 9 107. 4 107.4 107. 2 107.4 | 106.3 | * 106.0] 106. 0 
Coal do 108.1} 107.2 107.5] 108.4 | 108.7 | 108.8 108. 9 108. 8 108.8} 1087| 104.9] 1104.9 105. 3 
KF] tricity do 9s. O | 98. 5 | 97.4 | 98.0 98.0 | oS. 0 98.0 Ys. O OO | 09 1 | 00.1 r UR O oR OO 
G 1 do 97.2 97.5 | 98.0 | 98. 4 | 99. 2 | 99. 2 106. 6 106. 6 107.0 | 105. 7 106. 6 104.2 104, 2 
Petroleum and products do 110.4 110.8 | 110.8 110.9 | 110.9 | 110.9 | 110.8 110.8 110.4 10.6 | 0.5 9.9 6 
Furniture and other household durables } | | _ wwe — 
- | gE } . 
i 1947+49= 100 115. 0 114.4 113.5 113.1 | 112.8 112.7 112.7 112.3 112.4 111.9 | 112.1 "111.7 111.6 
Appliances, household di 108. 1 107.6 107.7 | 108.0 | 107.9 | 107.9 108. 2 108. 0 108. 0 107.4 107.8 ‘107.3 | 107.3 
i niture, household do 116.5 115.9 | 115. 6 | 115. 5 | 115.4 115 115.1 113.6 113.5 113.4 | 113.4 113.1 } 113.0 
Radios, television, and phonographs__do 92. 6 | 93.6 | 93.2 92.9 93.0 | 93. 0 93. 0 93.1 93. 1 90.7 | 90.7 90.7 90.7 
Hides, skins, and leather products do 124.7 122.3 | 118.0 118.0 113. 6 107.0 105. 1 102. 2 99. 5 98. 0 | 94.1 ° 94.7 15.9 
F twear pweseupes do 122 6 | 22. 1 22. 0 121.9 119.4 118.0 116. 5 115.9 116. 1 115.9 113.9 111.1 111.0 
I lS Gh cen seecdseenes do 129. 4 | 124.0 113.3 111.5 109. 5 87.6 81.7 69.7 63. 7 59.6 49.7 r 58.1 59. 5 
Leather ca iaapiiceiatenlicsheaen do 32. 6 27.7 118.7 120. 4 110.1 100.3 98. 7 97.0 89. 5 87.6 | 84.4 84 88. 9 
Lumber and wood products_..------ do 124. 6 | 123. 5 122. 3 121.6 121.7 121.1 120 120. 1 120.3 120.5 120.9 ° 120.4 119.9 
Lumber ae 124. 2 | 123.0 121.7 120.9 121.1 120. 8 120. 4 120. 4 20. 6 120.7 | 121.3} *121.1, 120.0 
| | | | | 
Machinery and motive products do 118. 6 118.8 113.9 119.4 120. 2 120. 5 120. 7 120.8 122.0 121.8 121.6 121.6 121.5 
Agricultural machinery and equip....do 120. 3 120. 1 120. 1 120. 1 120.2 120. 2 120. 2 121.5 121.8 121.8 121.6 121.5 21.5 
struction machinery and equip._.do 123.6 123. 7 23.7 23.7 123.6 123.8 124.0 124. 6 125.2 124.9 124.9 ’ 125.3 125.3 
Electrical m wchinery and equipment__do 121.8 122. 2 22. 1 122. 1 121.8 122. 1 121.8 121.5 121.6 121.5 120.9 r 120.8 120, 2 
Cg a ee ican 112.2 112.5 112.8 114. 1 116.0 116.3 116.5 117.1 120.0 120.0 119. 7 119.7 119.7 
r Revi ed. 1 Index on old basis for June 1952 is 191.1. 

ad 1952 indexes: All farm products, 295; crops, 276; food grains, 230; feed grains and hay, 227; tobacco, 436; cotton, 311; fruit, 214; truck crops, 287; oil-bearing crops, 307; livestock and products, 

312; 1 inimals, 376, dairy products, 286; poultry and eggs, 208. 
eR stio of prices received to prices paid (including interest, taxes, and wage rates). o'For actual wholesale prices of individual commodities, see respective commodities. 

Re ised series. Indexes of retail prices of coal (for residential heating) reflect use of new base period and expansion of ¢ coverage; comparable data are available for various periods back 
to 1913 1 will be shown later. Revised wholesale price indexes reflect use of new base period, expansion of commodity coverage, and changes in the classification system, weights, and calcula- 
aon 2 et i; for monthly data beginning January 1947, see pp, 22-24 of the March 1952 SURVEY. Revised monthly data for 1926-46 for “all commodities” and “‘all commodities, except farm 
products and foods” are on p. 24 of the June 1952 issue. It should be noted that the revised wholesale price series does not replace the former index (1926=100) as the official index of primary 


market pr 


prior to January 1952. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES —Continued 


U.S. Department of Labor indexes (1 t—( 
Commodities other than farm pr t Cor 

Metals and metal products 194 4 
Heating equipment 
Iron and steel 
Nonferrous metal 

Nonmetallic minerals, structur 
Clay products 
Concrete products 
Gypsum products 

Pulp, paper, and allied product 1X 
Paper-_- 

Rubber and products 
Tires and tubes 

Textile products and apparel 
Apparel_..-- ‘ 
Cotton products 
Silk products 
Synthetic textiles 
Wool products 


Tobacco mfrs. and bottled bev 
Beverages, alcoholic 
Cigarettes. 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR 


As measured by— 
Wholesale pricest.............-. 135-39 = 100. 
Consumers’ prices : ( ‘ 
Retail food prices aes a 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 
New construction, total I ] 2 


Private, total_.___- 
Residential (nonfarm) 
New dwelling units 
Additions and alterations 
Nonresidential building, except farm and pt 
utility, total I 
Industrial 
Commercial _.._- 
Farm construction ( 
Public utility ete d 


Public, total rs d . 
Residential - { 
Nonresidential building 
Military and naval 
Highway Saas 
Conservation and development 2 
Other types 


CONTRACT AWARDS 


Construction contracts awarded in 37 Stat OW 
Dodge Corp 
Total projects : number 14 
Total valuation t ‘adi 11.4 
Public ownership 
Private ownership 


Nonresidential buildings 
Projects 
Floor area ‘ 
Valuation th 
Residential buildings 
Projects 
Floor area . . 
Valuation eid tt 
Public works: 
Projects 
Valuation 
Utilities 
Projects aoa Garnabaies 
FR wewccaccsunas 


Value of contract awards (F. R. ind 
Total, unadjusted 1947-49 = 106 
tesidential, unadjusted 
Total, adjusted 
tesidential, adjusted 


Engineering constructior 
Contract awards (FE. N. R.)§ thor of dol 1, Of 8 


Highway concrete pavement contract av 
Total thor 
Airports 
Roads 
Streets and alleys__._._.-- do... 9 78 


r Revised. ! Data include sor yntracts awar 
o'For actual wholesale prices of ir comn 
tRevised series. Purchasing-power 

reflect use of new base period vi 
9 Revisions for January-March 1951 ar wn at I 
§Data for August and Nover I 
© Data for August and Novem 
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Unless otherwise stated, greet ag ge 1951 , 1952 ee 
050 and descriptive notes are shown in © Santam. = : non fia | 
S51 asad Supplement to the Survey June July August — | October N gy oy January F — March April May | June 
i 
. 7 "a . ,OnD . . ° 
CONSTRUCTION AND REAL ESTATE—Continued 
_— | 
NEW DWELLING UNITS AND URBAN 
BUILDING 
| 
Nev ‘ ent nonfarm dwelling units started | 
m7 sD t nt of Labor number 132, 500 90, 500 89, 100 96, 400 90, 000 4, 500 60, SOK 64, OM 77. 700 103, 900 108, 000 107, 000 106, 000 
Urt } uthorized (U. S. Dept. of Labor 
New awe r units, total number 83, 991 18, 002 51,607 | 43, 180 4. ORO I 49) $5. B70 78 64. 69% 62, 246 54. 792 
Pr financed, total do 47, 134 47, 182 50,491 | 42, 187 32, 681 26, 782 4, 372 43, 157 19, 698 56, 069 54, 182 48, 567 
Tit 1 milv structures do 37, 867 &. O36 10, 370 ARQ) 97. 781 91, 224 ‘ 4. O79 40.111 45, 838 13 7 40, 916 
Init family structures do 2, 622 2, HO9 2, 905 2, 489 1, 766 1, 7 » OS O17 459 , 4yf is O18 
Tnit multifamily structures do 6, 645 6, 477 , 126 4,118 | 3, 134 R5S 61 168 6. 125 i, 745 7, 253 41, 633 
PoHhliclv finar 1. total do 36, 857 | $20 1, 116 993 | 2, 308 1, O25 19 9 513 &. O92 &, 626 8, O04 6, 225 
I a building authorized: | | 
N welling unit 1947-49= 100 9.4 06.9 | 14 04.4 rf 1 89 100.9 120.1 142. 5 r 129 118 0 
y ft ling, total do | 185. 4 iS 149.9 117.8 Hi. f 77.0 8 107. 5 140.7 | 152 147.0 149.3 
~ building do 1 234.4 7.5 | 155. 6 121.8 Q7.¢ 7 9 *. 2 16. 1 183.8 171.2 157. 6 
N ential building do ° 130.8 | 143.3 | 153. 5 110.0 100 80 a0, & 81.4 7) 115.6 113 141.3 
Ad eratior and repairs do ; * 126.9] 28.7 120. 2 120.9 R4. ¢ 7 R7_8 97.4 115.1 118.6 133. 2 136. 3 
CONSTRUCTION COST INDEXES | 
Department of Commerce compositet.1947-49=100..| 115.8 116.3] 117.0 117.5 117.6 117 8.2] 118.1 118.4] 189] 119.6 120.8 
Abe trial building 1914=100 373 374 { 74 383 
Amer A 1Ce eo 
Aver S 1918= 100 | 31 5 | 536 ‘38 38 ) 542 543 44] 545 | 48 i) 
At do | 557 561 | ‘Hi2 2 573 8] 8] 82 82 584 588 
x y do 545 | 545 | 548 45 548 549 my) 1) 52 554 ‘4 
c r do | 490 495 495 494 $04 497 497 {98 | 4199 504 "4 
I do | 529 530 532 532 53 53 53 7 | 541 | 543 544 
Ass ' 1 Contractors (all types) do | 79 78 379 378 380) 380 | 378 378 379 381 382 
E H R i Associates, Ine ] } 
A veras ties | 
Anartments, hotel nd office buildings | | | 
' tk and concrete U. &. avg. 1928-20=100__} 233. 2 233. 4 | 233. 5 234. 2 235. 1 235. 1 234. 9 237.0 236. 7 237.2 238. 3 239. 4 | 242. 1 
| tee] do 234. 6 234.6 | 234.8 | 235. 6 236. 4 | 236. 4 237.2 237.9 237.4 7.7 | 238. 5 239. 2 | 241.3 
} iw 1 do 244.9 244.2 | 244.4 245. 7 246.8 246.9 246.9 248. ( 247.8 48 0 248.9 | 249 | 251. { 
Cc i factory buildings | } 
Rrick and concrete do | 235.0 235. 4 | 235 236.8 | 236. 9 239, 2 20 42.2 / 245.3 
Brick steel do 234.9 23 | 2 236. 5 | 236. 5 8. { 238 240. 7 243.4 
Bricl i wood do 240.5 40.2 | { 42. 5 242. 5 243.8 | 244.0 | 245.8 | 247.8 
I do 48. 7 247.7 0 251. 1 251.1 251.9 | 251 251. 5 252.8 | 255. 8 
g do 220. 2 220. 5 5 221.5 221.5 | 299 ¢ 9 4 999 7 | 296. 4 
.< , do 245.1 | 244. ¢ 44.8 247.3 | 247.3 247.3 248.5 | 48.3 48.5 | 249. 4 250. 0 252. 5 
Frame do | 243.4 242.5 | 242.8 245.6 | 245.7 245.4 246.5 | 46. 2 246. 2 246.9 247.4 249.8 
Engineering News-Record: | 
Building 1913=100_ | 400. 4 400.1 | 399, 9 404. 5 | 405. 6 405. ¢ 106.1 | 407.2 407.9 410.4 | 412 414.5 
Constructior do 542.4 42. 8 42.6 547. 2 | 547.7 | 547.8 549.3 | 550. 6 554.1 57.1 561.7 570.7 
Bu. of Public Roads—Highway construction | | 
Comy te, standard mile 1925-29=100__| 161.8 | 66.7 169. 1 171.8 
| | | 
CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 
| 
Production of selected construction materials, index 
Ur usted 1939= 100 175.4 156.7 | 176.4 178.0 157.3 | 134. € 1.8 140.0 150.8 156.8 157.6 3s 
Adjusted do. 163. 9 147.3 | 155.8 | 160. 6 158.7 | 152.3 63.7 | 169. 7 159. 6 | 157.7 » 149.0 }.. " 
| | 
REAL ESTATE } | | | | 
H va nsured or guaranteed by | | | 
Fe H Ad New premium paying | | 
thou if dol 146, 237 145, 738 153, 744 131,485 | 144, 506 140, 528 | 124,70 159, 063 125, 363 123, 80 125, 629 127, 751 134, 248 
Vet. A I cipal amount ac 264, 153 319, 365 317, 047 271, 148 206, 748 308. 639 267, O58 34 7TH 242. 103 2 651 244,042 ”)2 TAS 195, O87 
Fed Loan Banks, outstanding advance 
t titutior mil. of dol 816 770 752 747 760 7R1 ay tt 612 5R9 ‘R] | 9] 653 
New mort loans of all savings and loan associa } 
ed total thous. of dol 473, 885 439, 615 486, 435 439, 398 486, 999 430, 482 404, 033 100. 44 427. 83 14, 098 549, 140 5RH. 08 ARH, R42 
By f 
H tion do 149, 225 132, 336 19, 788 139, 951 154, 763 128, 665 125, 28 15, 168 131, 487 171, % 182, A3¢ 197, 525 | 191, 812 
H ‘ do 219, 331 207, 123 224,819 | 200,025 220, 506 202, 159 182, s 185. 920 2] 23% 5S 51. R84 257, 069 
R a 38, 2RY 37, 613 42,184 | 6. AAI | 42. 704 57, 920 t7, 329 nh 13. 39 19 { 10 446 0.076 | 49, 59. 
R litioning do 18, 107 17, 831 8,917] 17,571] 18,558 14, 785 12,8 15, 5 18, 959 1, 797 1452] 24,238 
A r ! 48, 933 | 44,718 MO), 727 15, 300 50, 378 46, 95 45, 81 s 1, 464 00,4 6,674 62.098 | 64, 128 
New 1 " ecorded $20) 10 7 | | | 
total thous. of 1, 422, 262 |1, 370, 20 448, 967 |1, 308, 421 |1, 483, 786 |1, 366,073 |1, 308 1, 208, 254 1, 270, 908 } 1, 482, 161 |1, 511, 488 
N ‘ 1djusted index 19 i= 100 11.2 11.0 12.0 1.6 0.8 0 11.6 | 
} z thous. of dol 56, 403 » 2%) AL is 54, 660 4 68, 2 69, 925 9. 254 67, 380 62 1 58, S85 
DOMESTIC TRADE 
—_ — | = = | i 
ADVERTISING 
Printers’ Ink adver ex, adjusted | 
Cor 1 index 1935-39= 100 385 410 118 411 429 $27 { 153 447 438 $39 133 136 
M do 350 368 STF 79 103 47 79 39 71 104 hs sA2 
N er do 03 314 9 04 07 7 3 4 F 04 10 329 
0 1 $31 4 1) 14 l 17 if 1] 2 wie 4 372 
I 283 279 269 239 257 258 14 {8 247 23¢ 241 
I I lex, ijustedt_.1947-49= 101 129.7 104 107.2 132.1 14 144.9 ‘ 2 154. 1 140.8 
Ra g 
Co es al thou 11, 849 4. O48 { 7 14. 619 ‘ 14.52 13, O48 13, 970 2, 938 
\ 1. accessories yal t) 77 ) 164 { ‘ pat) 119 70 345 
it M ISS 4] Huy Al HY] Wu 47 SSH 12 
i houschold equipment 53 it 274 { 24 204 17 153 251 
278 07 f 2 $8 356 305 ‘ 
‘ ctionery 3, 240 ‘ ) 4, 127 4, OM 7 792 862 802 734 d, 233 
( : 402 159 $45 17 $47 193 $31 124 452 
ere 1,27 1, 631 1, 546 132 2 1, 482 1, 558 1, 624 1, 608 1, 660 
- terial 1, 269 1, 855 1, 841 1, 794 72 1, 590 1,632 1, 59€ 1, 546 1, 382 
A 1, 848 1, 893 1, 79 2, 102 1,781 1, 726 2,145 1,801 1, 795 1, 660 
Pr lary t Re ind construction costs reflect use w t period; re ns prior to February 1951 for the former 
t ! I ed annual ta for 1939 ire Shown on p. 24 of tl he SURVEY Ir} ide advertising index (covering national 
i been « letely revise er or changes, including ad " twork t n; figures back to 1940 will be available 
i! 1 at the beginr pr us month 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1951 1952 


1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the 6, AS iin ae Feb: 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey \ t a - bctober elegy “ap Januar soon M 4 Ma Jun 


DOMESTIC TRADE—Continued 


ADVERTISING—Continued 


Magazine advertising: 

Cost, total lol S 4, O94 4, 268 61, 98 r if 1, 94 14, 620 60, 24 ) 648 l 515i 
Apparel and accessori¢ . 24 rs 1) 239 1 673 108 +t 
Automotive, incl. accessori« a8 . ‘ ‘ 4 58 , + 9’ 475 2’ 878 a 

: 1st " ‘ - 1. 208 1 919 Ro 204 





Building materials - " } ; 
$59 { ‘ t 24 ( " 6.674 is 1 5 t { i 16 6, Lot 7.0 

















Drugs and toiletries 
Foods, soft drinks, confections S38 | 8, 929 7,88 6, 2 4, 692 { 12 4 
Beer, wine, liquors { 2,4 . 254 1, 44 1, 590 2, 2H ) 2 
Household equipment and su ! 8 ) { 8359 762 2, le { 407 
Household furnishings 8 8 4, 302 A 2, 099 1, 17¢ 1, 52 } st 1, 788 
Industrial materials d } 24 f } 2,89 2, 372 2, 8S . 
Soaps, cleansers, etc . ; f S54 j 1) 
Smoking materials { d l SS 1, 209 y 1. 56s 
All other l . S08 ) 1 14, 722 12, 028 9, SSS 12, 424 . l Y 15, 564 2 
Linage, total . 29 4( it Is 1, 468 { 9 
Newspaper advertising 
Anage, total (52 cities 178, 38 19 8, 2 . 214, (4 . r 184, 64 2 . 5 220, 6 209, 2 
Classified 18 { 844 ‘7,78 12. GUS 16, 34 16, 62 \ 2 744 
Display, total . 5 { { ] 138 } : x, 9) 6. 50K 
Automotive - 18 } } 8, 208 SY . IRR 
Financial “4 { 2 24 , fi 2, 28 ; “4 
Ge ne I il ¥ * ‘ : 4 ++ 4 y d oe) ; } 2 
Retail 4 ‘4 / Sos gS, 4 Ue | ~ < 112, 24 
POSTAL BUSINESS 
Money orders, issued t 
Domestic: 
Number. ...- t . f . 6, STS . 6, O48 } 
Value { 21, 802 124, 214 s 24 st 2 
PERSONAL CONSUMPTION 
EXPENDITURES 
Seasonally adjusted quarterly tot 
Goods and services, total y } y 214 
Durable goods, total , of 
Automobiles and part 9 } 1 
Furniture and household ¢ 10.8 
Other durable goods- -.-. +. 1 1 4 
Nondurable goods, total ; . . 117.8 
Clothing and shoes- . 2 d 2 x 
Food and alcoholic beveras . } : 72 
Gasoline and oil....-- 2 t 
Semidurable housefurnis! 2 9 
Tobacco... { { - 
Other nondurable goods l 12 12 12.4 
Serviess.......«<. 66.9 67. ¢ 69 70.8 
Household operation l 10. ¢ 10.9 
Housing ---- 22 22 2 23.2 
Personal services ' ‘ ‘ : 4.2 
Recreation > { { { { { 
Transportation - . - 8 
Other services _ 1 2 22 22 22.5 
RETAIL TRADE 
All types of retail stores:t 
Estimated sales (unadjusted), tot I f dol { 2, 508 12, 4 “ 12, 702 14, 632 1] . 11,18 12 $ y } 633 12. 907 
Durable-goods stores 4, 52 { ' +, 409 4,19 14 992 { ' 7 AUF 178 1 92% 4 740 
Automotive group. ] 2 SY . 2 2 . 1, RAL ] 1,872 1. 2 . y. 2 9 529 
Motor-vehicle dealers ) , { IRS 2, 1, 742 1, 611 1,7 1, 850 is 2, 189 2, 546 2,370 
Parts and accessories i i { 142 138 { 117 117 2¢ 138 r 157 159 
Building materials and hardware group % 
fd “ 49 4 2 862 791 69 70 { 879 132 961 
Lumber and building materia ; 674 667 764 617 492 499 A 24 653 690 
Hardware t y. 237 209 245 209 1W4 19y 21s y 279 271 
Homefurnishings group { 634 698 707 St4 42 548 69 . r 67¢ 658 
Furniture and housefurnishing i 19 { 89 $37 44 4( ~ r 453 126 
Household appliances and rad 214 } Z 24 2 264 200 203 21 2 s 217 232 
Jewelry stores ’ } s XY 109 244 76 71 ) % 
Other durable-goods store 5 { { 15] 40% 43 4)2 414 408 iS4 2 0) 49% 
Nondurable-goods stores 9 814 ' § 099 8 22 . ) & 709 1 oH" 7 741 48 . . 8 70K 8 167 
Apparel group- - - 8 1s 82 899 4 29 728 639 } K39 793 
Men's clothing and furnishing i } x 294 ’ 184 14 ‘ g 195 
Women’s apparel and f I ' f 9 179 79 9 8 20) 
Family and other apparel 5 19 21 2 158 l si 165 
Shoes. pawn } } } 127 174 s ] = ) {8 143 
Drug stores. ._- } 61 19 (i si s 70 
Eating and drinking places ! " 4 Ine On j Wis 939 " MS My \ 183 
Food group ! { 2 161 8 2, Ose 41 130 
Grocery and combination { 2, 584 2, 54 2 y ‘ 2 8 2 467 2 422 9 4 ) 9 78 9 598 
Other food 9 . { '] H4 27 (02 
Gasoline service statior § } 699 2 659 635 7 
General-merchandise group . ate! { f 62 2 1, 168 ] l 1s 1, 41¢ 
Department, including m rder . 6s RRQ 12 1. 494 713 6% ’ : y R54 
Variety - - 24¢ {78 . 24 209 
Other general-merchand { 82 } i 2 SNe 352 
r Revised. 
{Unpublished revisions for January, February, Mar nd October 1 January and February 1951 are available upon request 
tRevised series. Estimates of per l nsumpt expr tu I been reé 1 begin 49; re é and total and for t 1 " lurable goods and 
services are shown as a component of gr ational pr t or 29 t 528 EY; revised I thro he f ] f 1951 for the subg } \ \ ter Estimates 
of sales and inventories for all type ! 1 store nd dat f f und mail-order houses have been revised in general back to 1940; some \ evised beginning 
47 I y ru t d appropropriate explanations, see pp. 15-23 of the October 1951 SURVEY; sa figu nning 1948 have 


1935. For data for earlier periods (t 47 for sale nd app! 
been further revised since the Octob« RVE ind j pon requ 
9 Revised beginning 1935 
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| i , — a 1951 1952 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through ee = = adi 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the ; Sentem- i a Febr 
| 1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey June | July August | ° % : a October | *" , : *~ | January : . . March April | May June 
or a; . . 
DOMESTIC TRADE—Continued 
: 
RETAIL TRADE— ‘oritinued 
4 torest—Continued 
y idiusted), total—Continued 
tores 9? —Continued 
ods stores 2 ..mil. of dol 2 92 74 731 158 s4 "52 829 & 85 8 S04 20 
1 210 - 4 . a ‘ om” 
ee i at ( O18 h24 Tr s ‘ a 
| isted), total do 12, 240 I s 12, 429 12, 258 | ! 12, 492 3 2 862 12, 399 ys 12. 039 
. 4, 1S¢ " 1 +, 138 4, sv ‘ . { 4, 39 4, O83 1, 28 1, 58 4,514 
21 1, 98 2,12 2,111 2,144 ( 99 a ( 9’ 938 9’ 524 9’ 358 
P lealer do 2, (48 wt 2, Ou 1,9 2,014 R74 x R78 2 1, 86 2, 099 ; 2, 212 
d 122 12 12 13¢ { 144 139 19 i4 
ilsand hardware group 9 do 4 872 R52 Ss Re RY . KN g RT s! a4 O10 
i building material do O41 fA 621 } 624 ANI 5 f f 61 f 6 
d 2 22 2 239 239 240 { 259 244 is wn) 
| up ~ Ast 624 630 631 Ot ( ‘44 645 } my ; Art 
ind housefurnish ( ; " 88 "9 i { 408 1 423 
ppliance 1 radio 21 228 242 232 24¢ { , 2 224 248 
4 4 ; } 2 1 ; s } " 0 
0d tores & | 62 i 44] 172 409 } 1 v4 * 4s ; ‘ 
» 1 tor & OM t 7] &, 204 & 1°00 ~ H2 R45 x 4 t & 4 ~ Rm 40 x &, 42 
. S18 x19 77! 819 844 8 ‘ . 5 4 . 847 
t 174 0 1% 168 184 191 8 j s 178 179 19 
1 ac l s 14 14 2t Sti 2 ‘ 24 2 
ppare 170 ( 175 1 fit l 1 sf s 4 178 ~ ' . is 
U 134 128 132 132 23 4 l 139 | 
] Hy Oy 4 2 s x ’ 5 a4 . a0) 
| iking places ¢ d 150 129 44 O44 94 } ™ 1,014 } 1, 002 ) 
1 " lo $ " 164 O87 18 8 iv l , 204 208 
1 « I 2, 464 2, 45 < 2,495 2 sf 2 2, ¢ 2 ‘s 2, <t y ; 2,64 2, 640 
611 HO" 4 ‘ } fle ‘ HOS OS Hl 61s 
‘ x OYU OS Os4 7 14 ’ 2 Z 24 72) 728 
( e groups ! 1, 452 1,4 1,48 1, 48¢ 1, 545 ] H 1H 1, 486 1,44 1,4 l i) 1, 540 
lu sil-order % ‘ SU " 122 11 SS 4] } ROM S78 s Ov 3s 
ze 24s 24 232 237 232 2 2 2 22 2 y. At 
] handise store 15 20 2 v4 72 s4 i 5 34 
( irable-goods stores d 761 TSI 7 } 843 819 5 Kt R2 ~ R21) OR 
220 221 227 221 47 208 2 252 Ze ps ° 234 232 
\ 1 il { 554 { 60F 635 ‘ Gi ra ‘ ei g rey 
. ventor ‘ 
19, 718 18 18, 71 18, 882 19, 383 19, 657 17 414 17, 98 ‘ 18,502 | 717, % 17, 21 
- Q 45s ) O72 8 5 S. 4¢ & 637 8 & 7.9 ~ & 7 8. 454 s ae hs i, «20 
, re d 10,1 ), 70 10,0 10, 41 10, 74 11,079 1, 3 4 1,8 1, OF @, SO 1, 496 
A d 0, 282 0, O4 19, 429 18, 761 18, 54 18, 280 18, ( ‘ 17, 98 17, 88 18, 010 17,90 17, 737 
tore do + 444 1154 & 64 ® 674 ~ & & 21S i 17 m 1h mf & DOS 4] 7, 691 
e group do 058 2, 921 2,717 2, 744 2, 700 2, 2 2, 48 2, 593 D, Ttit 2, 661 2, 424 
materials and hardware group 
mil. of dol 2, 367 2, 436 2, 393 303 2, 399 2, 23¢ 2,172 2, 284 2, 372 2, 270 2,191 r 2,158 2, 168 
I irnishings group do 1,977 1, 40 1, 828 1, 64 1,618 aS ‘ 1, 408 1,42 1, 434 1,39 1, 352 
do 639 632 635 ‘7 570 609 4 » l Ss ! } 50 
Ot urable-goods stores do 1, 438 1, 428 1, 377 1, 307 1,30 1, 261 1,2 2 1, 22 214 1, 234 r 1, 202 1, 157 
Nor ible-goods stores do 10, 720 1 10, 275 10, 068 9, 86 9, 805 1, 8 ), 864 9, 82 ), $12 9,802 | ° 10,00 10, 046 
up do 2, 586 2, 588 2, 475 2, 386 2, 299 2, 282 2, 244 2, 206 2, 232 2,14 , 181 r 2,320 > 328 
do 704 710 702 699 712 684 f tint 69 70 72 10 709 
f ip i 1, 94 1, 909 1, 87 1, 941 1, 929 2, 002 2, OM 1, 953 2, OOF 2,113 2, OOK r 1, oo 2 002 
rchandise group d 3, 446 , 423 3, 327 3, 193 3, 056 2, 977 2, OH 114 2, 993 5, OZ 3, OF °3.077 3 021 
jurable-good stores co 1, 990 1, 921 1, 898 1, 849 1,870 1, 950 1, 91 1,911 1, 892 1, 825 1, 835 1, 804 1, 806 
( and l-order houses: t&* 
Ss ted, total do 2, 840 2, 526 2, 754 3, 008 3, 007 3, 819 2, 458 2, 451 2,716 2, 870 r 3,049 2, 833 
\ Ip do 237 17 186 246 251 si 17 168 224 277 r 247 236 
veal do 28 19 18 1 3 | 24 x on 28 26 Ds 
wear do Ot 72 80) 104 105 1s 70 71 tad 117 106 95 
do 70 Al 53 OS 62 oO x 44 44 ' &1 Os 6y 
\ parts and accessories do 51 44 55 47 49 47 oY s 41 4 r 56 a) 
at ] do 102 OS 103 105 120 i) 72 7 72 72 ow Os 105 
re do 73 73 74 72 77 73 } 7 75 7 78 74 
k places 1 63 65 67 64 06 ‘x 6S 4 61 id 67 ay 
ousefurnishings d 45 ) 47 47 55 ] v $s l 42 w) 47 
ndise group do SO. 692 &12 831 G05 QAT ] st 44 605 69 SIS 5. 813 
ent, dry goods, and gener il mer 
‘ 2 mil. of dol 438 Sle 536 567 SNE 82 18 34e 42% 508 r 560 52 
\ er (catalog sales d 7¢ 101 100 2 152 (™ x 91 i) 92 06 
do lt 179 179 10 a , 14 ] 17 197 r 1st 174 
i combination do 1 wit W4 Ot i) W2 l 72 se 1,04 wy 1,110 976 
1 eae or 
, bined index 1935-39=1 67.4 45. 2 8.5 382.7 9 4 198 0.1 1.8 2 88.0 389. 1 393. 3 . 
l ed index do 368. 3 72 8] 47 82.3 a4. 2 ~ R1¢ 5 71.4 ") 7 7 303.7 
lg do 292.8 01 03. 5 G3. 4 (2.1 12.8 9 02.1 20K 12 wT 114.4 
veal do 194.3 208 2 a1! 183. 0 Wi. 215.5 218 KT a4 183. ¢ 1R8. 1 187. 2 207.7 
Ss weal do 323.8 24.4 oN se] $1.2 ] { 2.4 5. 8 } ) 10.1 $50.0 
do 223. § 226.3 234.9 s 22h. | 2am. 8 220.7 225 . z é , 237.2 
Automotive part and accessories do 25 ; Z & p | ] 272.4 2t 2 l Ri). u 2 t 209. 2 24 Hy. S ’ } 0). 2 
terial ao 43.7 1.5 21.2 4.9 S32. 8 t 22. § 70. 7 5.4 ,38. ( ° 334.7 59.3 
‘ do 24 } 249.7 2 4 2 l 4 24 2 4 HOS 2 { 2 l 202.0 257.0 
i drinkir places do 271.6 2788 277.8 973.7 276. 2 oN 4 oN Oni 9 ) o81.4 mii4 m2 1 
i irt dt 1 rnishings do 417.5 7 404.8 425. ¢ iM. 2 ath). | iy 478.4 452 419.9 414.2 444.2 457.6 
] handi roup do SBS. 4 402.58 417.4 92.2 WY. f 404. 1 4 } 7 407.8 S1.4 403.5 $10.3 414.0 
Dy tment, dry goods, and general mer- 
, 1935-39 = 100 540.7 9 ROM). ¢ 1.0 ABA. M48 nel 69.7 72.7 6.2 57. ¢ 581.9 592.0 
M I do 286. ¢ ( 283. 4 273.2 283.5 2.4 206. 1 204. 6 29 nm l 283. 1 200, 2 208.6 
. do 252. 3 2 4 257.2 263. 5 258. 1 256. 8 2t l 2t 4 250. 1 263.5 261. ¢ 24.4 
ery and combination do 440.8 l 452.8 447.8 445.9 459 165. 2 4 4 449. 2 10.7 456. ( 462.3 469. 2 
i 
note marked‘*t"’ on p. 5-8 > Revised t ng 19 mR s prior to August 1950 a iy juest 








Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 


1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 


RETAIL TRADE—Continued 


Department stores 

Accounts receivable, end of n 
Charge accounts 
Instalment accounts 

Ratio of collections to accour 
Charge accounts 
Instalment accounts 

Sales by type of payment 
Cash sales percent 
Charge account sales 
Instalment sales 





Sales, unadjusted, total U 
Atlanta. -..-. 
Boston. ..... 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Dallas _ _ ites 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
New York... 
Philadelphia 
Richmond 
St. Louis 
San Francisco 


Sales, adjusted, total U. S.t 
Atlanta. 
Roston 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Dallas 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
New. York. _....-- 
Philadelphia 
Richmond 
St. Louis 
San Francisco 
Stocks, total U. 8., end of month:t 
Unadjusted 
Adjusted 


Mail-order and store sales 
Total sales, 2 companies 
Montgomery Ward & Co 
Sears, Roebuck & Co 
Rural sales of general merchandise 
Total U. S., unadjusted 
East 
South 
Middle West 
Far West 
Total U. S., adjusted 


East 

South 

Middle West. _____- 
Far West 


WHOLESALE TRADE* 


Sales, estimated (unadj.), total 
Durable-goods establishments 
Nondurable-goods establishment 

Inventories, estimated (unadj.), tot 
Durable-goods establishments 
Nondurable-goods establishment 


POPULATION 


Population, continental United 
Total, inel. armed forces overse 


EMPLOYMENT 


Employment status of civ 
population 

Estimated number 14 y: 
total 
Male__.. 
Female. 


Civilian labor force, total 
Male 
Female 


Employed 
Male 
Female 


Agricultural employment 
Nonagricultural employment 
Unemployed 
Not in labor force 
* Revised. » Preliminary 
tRevised series, Data have beer 
ished revisions appear as follow \ 
July 1952 Survey 
* Data on total wholesale trade have beer 
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DOMESTIC TRADE—Continued 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1951 1952 
1950 and des« riptive notes are shown in the ‘ aii Nows Deck Fel 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey June July August "has . October os “ J p . March April May June 
. , os Sia bl , . ’ ° 
EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 
come | | | i 
EMPLOYMENT—Continued | | | 
| | | 
ow iltural establishments | | 
Pes! ted (U.S. Dept. of Labor 
thousands 46, 567 46, 452 46, 724 16, 956 46, 902 1, S52 47, 6 15, 899 45, OO1 16, 258 it 2t HH, 322 
M d 15, @5¢ 15,81 16, OO8 16, 039 15, 965 15, SYO ] 15, 859 SHY 15, 784 15, 67 140 
_ trie do & GOR ~ ) 8, 878 &, 913 &, 042 & OT 9 x O4 I oO10 + 08 9 04 » OOF &, HAD 
tries de 6, 958 ( t 7, 130 i, 126 23 6, 914 f 6, 849 6, 834 f ) 6, 6 6, 758 
M de 427 Wt 122 917 7 4 ny ()4 a sO4 RH2 
Mf j 105 { , 104 104 I 10 1 108 108 s4 
4 ] 70 fit 68 O68 7 67 ‘ “io i 
t 1 ad 7s ) 70 f ‘ ihe! ) ; ‘ 19 
Crude-petroleum and natural-gas production 
thousand 265 268 270 209 29 2HY »¢ 27 4, F208 2 
1 quarrying 108 LOS 0) 110 109 l | 1 ] 10 , 1 
( t ! 2, OS 2, 754 2, 8 2, 768 2, 761 2 ¢ 2 IS 9 2 308 2 20 r2 4if 9 2 661 
Tr tation and public utilities 4, 161 4, 17¢ 1, 190 4,178 4,106 4, 1¢ { 4,11 4 s r 4, OWS 4 s 4,170 
[ r i 1, 468 1, 468 1, 468 1,4 1, 440 1, 428 ‘ 1,29 1, 404 | 1,417 
' . 1 bus lines di 143 141 142 141 141 14 139 138 
} 637 645 642 his 449 653 ‘ ‘ ‘ { r 648 669 
48 49 48 47 18 4 { 
G i electric utilities do 527 4 §32 29 2 §2 2 2t 4 8 9 
Tr do 9, 732 Y, & + 641 9, ) 893 10, 109 10, 64 » 721 0 64 1 668 | 1817 ) 744 9. 787 
in 2 581 9 4 2 Ave 2 (22 2 657 } 9 657 2 622 » 24 2 (23 ° 602 9 s 2 617 
R o 7,151 7 4! 7, 187 27 7,452] 8, 0 8 019 ‘ 7, 215 7, 14¢ 170 
erchandise stores de 1, 458 1, 407 1,399 1, 487 I () 701 | 2 2 iif 137 1,52 11 V2 
} i r stores do 1, 27 1, 268 1, 260 1, 274 1, 281 20 f 82 1, 2s¢ 2s 1, 292 ) WH) 
A1tor tive and accessories dealers de 7 { 757 74 748 759 OS j 74 738 7 17 
I a 1, 89 1. O08 1,914 1, 808 1, 898 1, 907 19 919 1,9 1,9 9 7s 
g do 4, 8355 1, 8O2 4,839 4,831 4,770 4,734 { 2 1, (7 r 4.681 4,745 1, 70° 4, 530 
t nd lodging places d 478 7 47 $37 430 42 24 {28 43 437 448 
T 1 6 69 f 62 HO 7 ‘ ‘ 4 x ‘ 
1 dveing plants do 161 158 ] 157 159 7 ; } 4 162 f 
G ¢ . do 6, 377 ( ( 6. 401 ( 4 f 2 6, 497 6. 88 6, 490 oN f 1 6. ¢ 6, 5S 
T t Federal Reserve do 46, 626 16, HU2 46, 555 46, 465 46, 41 HH, 482 46, 608 171 46, 504 i 2 6,51 i XQ 46, 37 
M do 16, 097 16, O2¢ 15, 893 15, 801 15, 748 761 15,8 Ral S7 SU4 15, 91 SS 7 
AT ac 92 KUY 14 912 414 iif ) 2 l G00 Ro SAS 
( truct } 2 8 2 574 9 601 2 587 > 630 2 58] 2. 569 2 54 2 2, 52 2, 510 2, 492 2, 534 
rtation and public utilities | 4,132 4,134 4,14 4, 157 4,173 4, 169 4,1 1 ) 4, 147 4,154 4,118 4,141 4. 141 
ly ac Q, SAT 1 837 Q R22 ) 791 0 770 ) 827 Q 8 RAD 9. 860 ) 862 182 ) 8S 912 
} do 1, 874 RI 1.89 1. 908 1, 917 1, 92 1.9 1, 929 } 1, 4 949 l s 
er do 4, 787 4, 780 4,79 1, 783 4,746 4,758 4,749 {2 4,738 4, 728 1, 748 1,771 1,791 
( . nt do 6, 398 6, 472 6. 496 f " ( 17 f 44 f TR ‘ on 6, 53K f 4 ( i f 79 To 
Pr rk in manufacturing industries 
Tota T) t f Labor thousands 13, 064 12, 88 13. 069 13, O87 12, G97 12, 94 12.9 12. 766 12, 820 r12. 815 r 12,724 12. 599 12. 357 
Dur ndustrie do 7, 409 7, 22% 7, 261 7, 279 7, 206 7,314 7, 322 204 7, 300 7, olf ’ 7,321 7, 27¢ 6, 90 
Or ind acce ric do... 34 8 41 44 47 50 52 4 ‘ r 58 r 59 oo 
I r i 1 products (except furni- . 
thousands 773 748 74 745 740 719 6% 654 668 671 67¢ ' H 
i planing mills do 456 14 419 443 439 428 { 1 ' 8 4 4 
} ; iI fixtore ac wf 284 on 4 28U 204 9 ” Dut 208) 29 wf JAS 
4S roducts dc 4s i7s is4 {82 479 47 $ 2 147 149 51 148 452 
i gl enniiet do 130 j l 130 [28 12 2 12 2 123 } 
I eta justries do 1,172 1,1 1, lf 1, 162 1, 160 1, 149 1, 164 1, 16 4 1, 14f () 83 
fort teel works. 1 rolling 
thousands 572 72 73 0 : 0 Mi 
Prit meltir nd refining of nonfer- 
etal thousands 48 47 1s 47 47 j | ‘ +s i ’ 48 is 
I t T tal prod ince, ma 
trar rt ipment 
usal s4 s 817 810 809 wl ® s(4 SOT S17 r sin 
I rat rical) and 
, +} 128 2 12] 120 l 
\ t electric 1, 25 1, 209 1, 21 1, 242 2 ‘ si ‘ 
I ‘ i 7 S4 Hut 707 17 718 2 ‘ 709 
ent 1, 2 1, Is is 1,211 l , 1,2 1,2 s 0 
~ ~ 679 ) t 
+ ; Ho 2 } 2 1s ’ 34 
tt indr iirs ‘ is 2 104 9 128 : 
¢ Mv ‘ y4 ' 
1 related products d 22 228 , 2 
A f trie d 4 ¥ Ss SS u SN s ‘ - s 7 s 
t io 655 r RON SON 7 ’ . { 10 10 
ts ) 1, 14¢ ] 7 i ‘ . . i 
a y t 24 9 | 
t ac lf 114 ‘ "0 l 
dc 154 2¢ 238 1 
, 192 2 192 ~ “ x 5 “4 
, ‘ 4 1K ‘ re 14 
i f ( 7 Su &u ~ S . w 
1, 2 67 1, 152 1, 136 1,1 S SY 
KR 1 61 1 16 { ~ 
ac 21¢ | 212 209 9 209 
A r } t t nr | 
t sands 1, OOM 4 l ; l 7 1,( , ‘ y 4 y un 
‘ t 1¢ l 29 ’ s s 
1 work 
thousar 24 238 229 238 998 2 ‘ ) 
le 2 5 254 270 , ) { 
I i 42 +18 419 | tlt 113 i . 104 : oe o 
1 paperboard n d ; i 21 214 212 - 2 : S at ¢ 
I i ind allied industrie 
thousar 12 } l Ds) ’ 
i 152 l 153 | l i54 l 
t 1 169 lt lt 167 Lf 7 0 66 167 166 f 
tF the revised ba the ated serie e sil t f tt ATISTICAL SUI ME I 
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eens 


EMPLOY MENT—( ontinued 
Production workers in mfe d tinued 
Total (U. 8. Dept. of Labor 

Nondurable 
Chemicals and a 1 
Industrial organie cher 
Products of petroleum and 
Petroleum refining 
Rubber product 
Tires and inner tribe 
Leather and leather produet 
Footwear (except rubber 





7o0ds industri 





Mannfacturing production-w 
index, unadjusted (U.S. Dent 


Manufacturing productior 
index, adjusted (Federal Rese: r 





Miscellaneous employ ent dat 
Federal and State highwavse tot x: 
Construction (Federal and Stat 
M iintenance (St ite 
Federal civilian en ployee 
United St ifes 
W ishington, D.C , 
Railway employes (cla I 
Total 


Indexes: 
Un: 





usted 


1 


Adjusted 
PAYROLLS 


Manufacturing productior 


unadjusted (U. 8. Dept. of Lal 


LABOR CONDITIONS 


Average weekly hours per work: 
All manufacturing industri 
Durable-goods industric 
Ordnance and accessoris 24 
Lumber and wood produ 
ture 
Sawmills and planit 
Furniture and fixture 
Stone, clay, and gla lu 
Glass and glass product i 
Primary metal industris 
Blast furnaces, stee] ¥ 
milist r 
Primary smelting and refit 
metals r { 
Fabricated metal prod f 
chinery, transportatior I t I i1.& { 
Heating apparatus (ex t t 
plumbers’ suppli 
Machinery (except electr i { 
Electrical machinery { 
Transportation equ pment J 
Automobiles . 
Aircraft and parts f ‘ 
Ship and boat building and rer { 
Railroad equipment 
Instruments and related pr 
Miscellaneous mfg. indu 


h 


etri 7 


Nondurable-goods industri: ‘ ¢ 
Food and kindred product i 
Meat products 11.8 
Dairy products 
Canning and preserving 
Bakery products 
Beverages 
Tobacco manufactures 
Textile-mill products 
sroad-woven fabric mil] 
Knitting mills 


Apparel and other finished t, 


Men’s and boys’ suit 
Men’s and boys’ furn 
clothing 
Women’s outerwear 
Paper and allied product 
Pulp, paper, and panert 
Printing, publishing, 





Ne wspaype rs 
Commercial] printing 
Chemicals and allied prod 
Industrial organic chen 
Products of petroleum and cx 
Petroleum refining 
Rubber products 
Tires and inner tube 
Leather and leather product 
Footwear (except rubber 
’ Revised. » Preliminary I t ( 
tRevised series. Indexes have } t 
§Total includes State engineeriz upDe! 
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EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 





LABOR CONDITIONS—Continued 
et Conti: l 
» 
r 41.8 4 ‘ 
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A loll O8 4 24 432 f 49 ( 4] ‘ @ ~ 
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WAGES—Continued 
Average weekly earnir , ete 
All inanufacturing industr 
Nondurabk nds ind t 
Food and ki 





Tobacco manufacture 

Textile-mill product 
Broad-w en fabr 
Knitting mil! 

Apparel and other fit 


Men’s and } 


ewspaper 

Commercial 
Chemic 1 ] 

Ir lustr r 
Produet f r ’ 
Rubber P 

Tir ‘ 

( i 
| } ; ; 
} tw , r } 
Ni wufact 
M re 
af obal 





Crud etr 
Potrolenr ¢ 
nmet 

mtract ruct 

Non build t ¢ 

Rnild , ‘ t 

Trans] 

Local t 

Teley ne 

Telegraph + 

( nd « ot ‘ 

Trad 

Wholesale tr 

Retail trade f ept 
plarces)* 
rhe lr r 
Food na ' r 
Autor t nda 

Finance 

Banks and trust e« 

me ice¢ 

Totels, year-round 

Laundrie 

{ leanir r l tx r r 


Labor 
Al] manufactu t 
Durable i Leet 
Or ince a 1 mA 
T 7 
Lumber and 
ture 
iw mills 1 
i} irniture nd fixt 
(; g ’ ’ 
Primary t 


metais 
i abrie tad ‘ 
chiner f t 
Heatir ' 
plumbers’ su 
Machinery 
Electrical 
Transportat f é 
Aut } 
4 ¢ fr 
Railroad equ ‘ 
Inst ent 
Misce] eous f 


Bake ry 
Beverag 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through ale 1951 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the | a ad 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey Jun July At t prem | October . be j 1 I 
er er her 





FINANCE—Continued 





BANKING—Continued 


Federal Reserve weekly reporting mer 
condition, Wednesday nearest end 
Deposits: 
Demand, adjusted - I ! 49, O1¢ , ; ; ' 
Demand, except interbank 
Individuals, partnerships, and 
States and political subdivisior . { , ‘ 46 
United States Government { ‘ o 
Time, except interbank, total 
Individuals, partnerships, ar 


States and political subdivisior 
Interbank (demand and time 
Invest ments, total 
U. 8. Government obligat 
guaranteed, total t ‘ 6 ' S 
Bills. { - 14 ‘ 
Certificates a . i 
Ronds and guaranteed obligat l l { ‘ 9 18 0 
Notes . ‘ 
Other securities 
Loans, total : . 19 oO s 428 
Commercial, industrial, and act tur 1, 13 2 . ; rn 8 
To brokers and dealers in securit ‘ 48 
Other loans for purchasing or « : r 


Real-estate loans 
Loans of banks 
Other loans 
Money and interest rates: 
Bank rates on business loans 
In 19 cities 
New York City 
7 other northern and easter 
11 southern and western citi 
Discount rate (N. Y. F. R. B 
Vederal intermediate credit bank | 
Federal land bank loans 
Open market rates, New York ¢ 
Acceptances, prime, bankers’ 
Commercial paper, prime, 4— 
Call loans, renewal (N.Y. S. } - , 
Time loans, 90 days (N. Y. &. F s Q 
Yield on U. 8. Govt. securitie 
3-month bills ] . FOR 
3-5 year taxable issues i 
Savings deposits, halance to credit ley 
New York State savings bank f dol 11,8 . 2 O18 
U. 8. postal savings Rs j : { ‘ 
CONSUMER CREDIT 
Total consumer credit, end of mont! I ] : : RO . 
Instalment credit, total , f - 
Sale credit, total { 40x 
Automobile dealers { i { { { 4 10% 
Department stores and ma r} 


Furniture stores , S54 ; mp she 
Household-appliance store 6 “ ” Li 
All other retail stores (incl. jewelry 64 ‘ FR — 


Cash loans, total 5, 721 5 5 84 Q ’ 
Commercial banks . ) 
Credit unions 
Industrial banks RS ate KG 
Industrial-loan companies ' 9 o 
Insured repair and modernizatior I i 


Small-loan companies l 1,19 L211 ] 
Miscellaneous lenders 164 : ; 


Charge accounts R04 { ¢ 419 : 
Single-payment loans : 
Service credit Ws 


Consumer instalment loans made during the mont}! 
by principal lending institution 
Commercial banks_ 
Credit unions ae 5 ‘ st 8 
Industrial banks ‘ 14 i 
Industrial-loan companies { . 
Small-loan companies i 204 - / 20% 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


Budget receipts and expenditures: 
Receipts, total mil. of dol 7, 6 g f 6, 524 708 
Receipts, net i . ? } , f 
Customs... . 18 
Income and employment taxes 6, f 1, 88 ‘ 
Miscellaneous internal revenue : f 707 "8 "9 
All other receipts Q Q , 164 


Expenditures, total 5. OF 17 1¢ E 4 k 159 
Interest on public debt ‘ ‘ 17 i 
Veterans Administration 84 { ‘ 478 
National defense and related activiti: 498 ROR , - 





All other expenditures i ee | y 


* Revised. » Preliminary Regir AT ‘ / ‘ te of December ) i, nes ‘ 
o'For bond yields see p. S-19 . — 





August 1952 


June 
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August 
1951 1952 
otherwise atated, statistics through Pawo a 


Unles« : ] 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the Novem Decem Febru- Mareb April | May | June 


Septem- | 
1951 Statistic al Supplement to the Survey June July August - r | October her ber January ary | 


FINANCE— ‘ontinued 


























FEDER AL GOVI RNMENT FINANCE—Con. 
‘ na ‘ +? tot 
; ofa 25 on, #44 257, 353 258, 208 259, 604 250, 419 259, 77 of), 362 258, OR4 258, 292 259, 905 259, 105 
252 254.958 | 255,940 | 257,253 | 257,0 257,482 | 258, 136 255,794 | 256,102) ; 256, 863 
218 919 174 | 219,321 | 220,325 | 221, 391 221,168 | 221, 24 971,776 | 219, 301 219, 124 
34 4 s5, 637 35, 615 35, 862 35, 902 36, 2 36, 360 6, 493 36, 746 37, 539 
. 2 32 2, 305 2, 359 2, 351 2, 348 2, 204 2, 226 2, 290 2, 191 2, 242 
( t t (f t ‘ . 
7 | 43 42 8 37 | 41 44 45 | 46 
. { t} 57 49 7, 662 7,666 | 57,71 57, 739 57, 809 57, 821 57,814 7,772 57, 739 | 57, 807 
u : aie 34 | 315 20% 440 338 | 330 313 292 | 264 
436 30 410 | 364 401 492 410 | 428 437 22 | 431 
‘ s ; edit ‘ « 
ae” , soney. total ei f Aol 2h, 188 25, 668 2%, 744 2, S58 ! _ 
. servi 13, 504 13, 906 14, 42 14, 422 
; 3, 675 3, BOF 4, 161 4, 239 
re iT 1, 809 1, ORI 2, 142 2, 36 
a 105 104 101 98 
4s 404 4Rx 473 | 
i ( Ie 5 aoe | 
¢ 9 l inetitutions 75 RI4 A) j 
4, 6, 133 6, 1 6, OW 
72 7 731 
( mate i 1,719 | 1, 515 1, 4¢ 1, 322 
2, 18 2, Zi 2,2 2, 422 
3,474 472 3, 4 3, 451 
2, YOY 025 2 5 40 
4 4 1, 308 1, 514 | 1, 81 1.8 
tot 1 2, 340 2, 38 2, 57 2, 499 
Sratoe 2 34 4 5 
‘ i 1, 378 1, 389 1, 369 1, 214 
; 932 40 1, lt 1, 247 
21 ) 49 
7 22.5 ” R4 24, 010 . 
| 
87 8 8.5 8 8 8 . 784 767 758 746 721 2 754 
4¢ ‘ 457 442 { 428 ' - 38 390 sl 369 2425 
4 ’ } 2 } . 7 73 71 68 55 
] . hr ] ] Z ; Li On Uh Of 95 3 
, 8 g 8 S 18 18 19 19 16 16 
f | 
7 " iL t 7 7 57 57 54 
Be 8 5 Se &S S 77 vi 7é 76 75 
r ‘ t 7 ‘ 42 ‘ 4 4 46 4 46 
LIFE INSURANE t 
A 
e Insurance), ¢ , — ee - an ac en at or @ Qn BRA 68. 907 69, 25 69, 604 69, 959 70, 334 
5! ” tu { f 514 6.9 ~ f 734 G2, 125 62, 500 62, 789 63, 083 
¢ A f . 
a } a4 he sa 0 ng Of 50 ‘ 9 { 6. 938 61, 237 f 4 61, 857 
_ j ‘ 7 ) j . 2 18 2 2 8. SRT - Hv? * TRO 
, ‘ ‘ t ) 12, OM 5 7 11, 70 1, 5&8 11, 546 11, 275 11, 006 
te 4 » On ) 290 4 »4 9. 409 9, 151 & ORO 
4s . ‘ 10.7 s a14 8 rt) 10, ¥6l 11, 030 | 11, 0606 
14 ' Oss ’ 182 18 3196 | 3,238 
| l 5 f 11,5 11,55 12, it 2, 32 12, 47 2. 70 12, 3Y 13, 190 | 13, 380 
4 7 ” « R48 9 RAI 2 77 780 R47 
" 14 l s 1f ‘ 15.8 if f . ; 6, 459 16, 5S 16, 719 16, 852 
, ‘ ) , g 7 1 388 1. 406 1, 423 | 1, 439 
’ } 8 { 4, 108 14, 347 14, 512 if i, 828 14, 961 ] 15, 176 15, 296 | 15, 413 
| 2, 14¢ 2 ? 2, 178 2, 182 2, 1% 2, 19 2, 199 2, 20 ». 217 2, 226 2, 236 | 2, 246 
, ’ 24 f 7s | 1, 401 1, 408 42% 432 1,445 464 1,471 1, 483 1, 498 
; 1. 449 l | | 1. 407 | { 1. 61 1. 628 1. 597 1, 637 1, 633 
A | 
, \ 
fA 2 25S 2. 18 2 1 oz 9 2h 2 308 9 478 4 1 9 179 9, 495 2. 57 2, 803 2, 589 
: : , Le ‘ Rg 2% i { } 244 246 339 5R2 442 
47 ‘ 424 449 48 ‘ i . 454 3t 497 53 464 
1, 477 1,4 1,4 pty 1, 449 1, 47 l ‘ 1, 481 1,719 1, 735 1, OS4 1, 683 
j i . { go 1] 115 ill } 113 
2 ws4 47 329 S4 40" 85 | 382 
" On4 f ™ " ; f 367 349 | 355 
{ " . ) 129 144 145 147 | 148 
16 ‘ } 4 17 07 200 205 | 203 
7 RS { ’ TF f 2 69 67 | 69 
; = ‘ ‘ ’ oN 138 ‘ 14 178 168 | 161 | 161 
; iu { ry { , 6Y 63 | 64 | “oO 
i 164 4 67 { 174 17 18 Lei 1M 197 | 19 192 
; at tansteles 
. of do 338, 25 307, 28 997.525 | 288,393 | 327,648 | 315,371 ae4 248 | 389,502 | 329,638 | 366, 424 $44,261 | 336,714 339, 822 
4 142, 11 135, 428 145, 5 22 Sa) 147 ) 136, 82 141, 621 167, 98 148, US4 155, 851 149, 383 | 150, 656 148, GSO 
. d 42, O84 38, 24 39, 785 3 ) 40, 377 42, 448 37, 549 46, 50 a8, OB4 41, 738 38, 111 | 37, 479 35, 126 
&, 247 8, 152 8, 580 7, 48 8, 605 8, 311 QRS ), 887 8, 273 8,351 8, 666 8, 367 8, 651 
4 i 2 916 28, 475 29, 426 *, 483 29, 545 30, 560 27, 987 8, 204 2, 819 30, 826 30, 671 | 29, 175 31, 
do A R02 | 48, 20 KO. 231 42, 855 51, O65 46, 769 47, 712 52. 774 50, 48 | 7, 169 58, 473 | § 80, 453 
lo 65, 101 48, 735 0), 692 4, 145 50, 097 50, 458 101, 391 73, 992 53, G80 72, 489 58, 952 55, 142 65, 435 
$500 00 I 1 he Defense Production Act of 1950 not prev iously included; suc! loans outstanding 1s of June 30, 1952, amounted t ) $59,000,000, 
re for | r il p ) y 
| e shown in « esponding not n the October 1951 SURVEY 
ura writt January 14 January 19451; group, January ) Januar iv ndustrial, 1949. 
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LIFE INSURANCFE—Continued 

Life Insurance Association of Americ 
Premium income (39 cos.), total.__ thor 

Accident and health : 

Annuities. ane 

3S . ‘ 

idl nee di 

Ordinary ___- = ; di 


MONETARY STATISTICS 


Gold and silver: 
Told: 
Monetary stock, U.S 
Net release from earmark § 
Gold exports__.......- 
Gold imports_..._- 
Fredeetion, reported monthly total 
Africa........ 
Canada (incl. Newfoundland) 
United States....._- : 
Biiver: 
CO EE 
Imports..__.- i : 
Price at New York_- do 
Production: 
Canada (incl. Newfoundland). thor ffir 
ta 
United States______- 
Money supply: 
Currency in circulation 
Deposits and currency, total 
Foreign banks deposits, net. 
U. 8. Government balances 
Deposits (adjusted) and currency, 
Demand deposits, adjusted 
Time deposits . ) 
Currency outside banks 1 
Turn-over of demand deposits except } 
U. 8. Government, annual rate 
New York Citv____- ratio of debits to deposit 
Other leading cities. _ ic 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS (QUARTERLY) 


Mannfacturing corporations (Federal Reser\ 
Profits after taxes, total (20 corps ] 
Durable goods, tota! (106 corps.) 
Primary metalsand products (39 cory 
Machinery (27 corps.) 
Automobiles and equipment (15 ¢ 
Nondurable goods, total (94 cory 
Food and kindred products (28 cory 
Chemicalsand allied products (26 cor} 
Petroleum refining (14 corps.) 


l. per fine 


tot 


Dividends, total (200 corps.) 
Durable goods (106 corps.) 
Nondurable goods (94 corps.) 
Electric utilities, profits after taxes (Fed. I ¢ 


Q 


Railways and telephone cos. (see p 
SECURITIES ISSUED 


Commercial and Financial Chronick 
Securities issued, by type of security 
capital and refunding) 

New capital, total 
Domestic, total 

Corporate 

Federal agencies 

Municipal, State, ete 
Foreign 

Refunding, total _- 

Domestic, total 
Corporate 
Federal agencies 
Municipal, State, ete 
Securities and Exchange Commissior 
Estimated gross proceeds, total 
By type of security: 

Bonds and notes, total 
Corporate 

Common stock________. 

Preferred stock________ : 

By type of issuer: 

Corporate, total______- 
Manufacturing.._- 
Public utility - 

Railroad _ 
Communication 
Real estate and financial - 

Nonecorporaie, total 
U. 8. Government. 

State and municipal 


* Revised. » Preliminary. ! Includ 


tRevisionsfor 1939—I1st quarter of 19° 
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FINANCE—Continued 


SECURITIES ISSUED—Continued 
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URITY MARKETS 
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623, 816 
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bonds are included also in computing average price of 
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SECURITY MARKETS—Continued 
Stocks 


Cash dividend payments publicly reported:t 
Total dividend payments ...---mil. of dol 


Min 

Public, utilities: 
Communications - _____...___. 

‘Heat, light, and power._____- 
road 


Miscellaneous. 
Dividend rates, prices, yields, 
common stocks (Moody’s): 


Dividends per share, annual rate (200 stock 
dol llare 


“and earnings, 900 


Industrial (125 stocks) iveidies 

Public utility (24 stocks).._....__. 
Railroad (25 stocks).._._.._- do 
Bank (15 stocks) ..............-. : d 
Insurance (10 stocks) - -- Sais 


Price per share, end of month (200 stocks) 


a 

Industrial (125 stocks) __...____. de 
Public utility (24 stocks)_...____ d 
Railroad (25 stocks)_.......____. = dc 
Yield (200 stocks) _......._.-. . perc 


Industrial (125 stocks) hate e aiken 

Public utility (24 stecks)____ a 

Railroad (25 stocks) eee 

Bank (15 stocks)._.__._____- ‘ 

Insurance (10 stocks) ___. ‘ 

Earnings per share (at annual rate), quart 

Industrial (125 stocks) 

Public utility (24 stocks) 

Railroad (25 stocks) __.__ bat 
Dividend yields, preferred stocks, 11 

{Standard and Poor’s Corp.).... 


Sew Jones & Co., Inc. (65 stocks)__dol. per share 
Industrial (20 stocks) : I 
Public utility (15 stocks) __ 
Railroad (20 stocks) : 

Standard and Poor’s Corporation 
Industrial, public utility, and railr: 

Combined index (480 stocks)___1935-39=1 
Industrial, total (420 stocks) 
Capital goods (129 stocks) 
Consumers’ goods (195 stocks 
Public utility (40 stocks). 
Railroad (20 stocks).._.____- 
Banks, N. Y. C. (16 stocks) 
Fire and marine insurance (17 stock 
Bales (Securities and Exchance Comm 
Total on all registered exchanges 
Market value. ) 7a 
Shares sold 
On New York Stock Exchange: 
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General imports, total - thous. of dol 
By geographic area 
Africa caiiabinens 
Asia and Oceania_______-_--____ 
Europe escandeld 
Sienthens ‘North America______- 
Southern North America 
South America_. 
By leading countries: 
Africa: 


Egypt 
Union of South Africa_ 
Asia and Oceania: 
Australia, including New Guinea 
British Malaya PIE 
China. aicuigeaaia 
India and Pakistan _ 
Japan __- 
Indonesia. 
Republic of the Philippines. 
Europe: 
ES 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republic 
United Kingdom 
North and South America: 
Canada, incl. Newfoundland and Labrador 
Latin-American Republics, total 
ee 
Brazil 
eS . 
2a ee 
Cuba... . 
Mexico 


rts for consumption, total 
y economic classes: 
Crude materials 
Crude foodstuffs 
Manufactured foodstuffs and beverage 
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Finished manufactures 
By principal commodities: 
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Rubber, crude, including guayule 
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Nonferrous ores, metals, and manuf: 
total thou f 
Copper, incl. ore and manufacture 
Tin, including ore 
Paper base stocks __-_- 
Neowsprint............ 
Petroleum and products 
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TRANSPORTATION 
Airlines 


Operations on scheduled airlines: 
Miles flown, revenue. 
Express and freight carried 
Express and freight ton-miles flown 
Mail ton-miles flown __ 
Passengers carried, revenue 
Passenger-miles flown, revenue 


ccna Operations 


Operating revenues 
Operating income 


Local Trance Lines 


Fares, average cash rate 
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Operating revenues... tl 
Class I Steam Railways 


Freight carloadings (A. A. R.):¢ 
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CHEMICALS 


Inorganic chemicals, production: t 
Ammonia, synthetic anhydrous (commer 


Calcium arsenate (commercial) thous. of It 
Calcium carbide (commercial) hort 
Carbon dioxide, liquid, gas, and solid¢ 

thou 1} 


Chlorine, gas__.._... : 
Hydrochloric acid (100% HCl) 
Lead arsenate (acid and basic) 
Nitric acid (100% HNOs) : hort tor 
Oxygen (high purity) mil 
Phosphoric acid (50% HsP0,) 
Soda ash, ammonia-soda 
NazCOs) ------ 5 rt tor 
Sodium bichromate and chromate d 
Sodium hydroxide (100% NaOH 
Sodium silicate, soluble silicate glass 
drous)_..-.-- . 
Sodium sulfate, Glauber’s salt and cri 
ie 5M ns S 
Sulfuric acid (100% H2S0,): 
Production aie 
Priee, wholesale, 66°, tanks, at work 


dol. per s 


process OR-—1 00 


Organic chemicals: 
Acetic acid (synthetic and natural), prod: 
+} . fi} 
Acetic anhydride, production ‘ 
Acetylsalicylic acid (aspirin), product 
Alcohol, ethyl: 

Production_____- thous. of proof gal 

Stocks, total ‘ di 
In industrial alcoho] bonded warehouss 

tl ou ‘ f ne 


In denaturing plants 
Used for denaturation f¢_. 
Withdrawn tax-paid 

Alcohol, denatured: 
Production thous. of w 
Consumption (withdrawals 
Stocks 

Creosote oil, production thou 

Ethyl acetate (85%), production ! 

Glycerin, refined (100% basis 
High gravity and yellow distilled: 

Production t 

Consumption______. 

ed 
Chemically pure: 

Production 

Consumption 

Stocks ee ( 

Methanol, production: 

Natural (100%) ___- thor f 
Synthetic (100%) 
Phthalic anhydride, production 


FERTILIZERS 


Consumption (14 States) §- 

Exports, total_. : : 
Nitrogenous materials 
Phosphate materials... ___ 
Potash materials_..............._- 


thous. of 


Imports, total. ____ oe aly 

Nitrogenous materials, total____. i 
Nitrate of soda ea do 

Phosphate materials __ . do 
Potash materials______ 

Price, wholesale, nitrate of soda, crud 
port warehouses dol. per 

Potash deliveries 

Superphosphate (bulk) 
Production ___.._____. 
Stocks, end of month 


NAVAL STORES 


f 


Rosin (gum and wood): 
Production, quarterly total 
Stocks, end of quarter de 
Price, gum, wholesale, “WG” grade (Sa t 

dol. per 100 It 


drums (520 It 


Turpentine (gum and wood): 
Production, quarterly total bbl 
Stocks, end of quarter do 
Price, gum, wholesale (Savannah)__dol. per gal 


r Revised. 


50 gal 


1 Not available for publicatior 


© Revised beginning January 1951 to exclude am 


tRevised series. Datashown prior to the Nover 
$Figures exclude data for Virgir effective Jar 


1 


91; October-Decem ber, 111; 1952—January-Marc! 


2New } 


unt 
Der | 


usr’ 


322; Al 


1e J At 
} 
CHEMICALS AND 
g ‘7 
{ 
4 R04 4 
4 a7 be 
9) - . 
2 { 
f R 
497 - 
z » 
. 40, 778 
ws we ¢ & 
a - 
AS4 wd 
4 
7 
‘ 
{ 
u 8 2 Q g 
A{ 9 3 
nr 
pi 


1951 


BUSINESS 


ALLIED PRODUCTS 





uary 


1951 





\ugust 1952 


June 


20. 00 


74, 429 
4). 54 


>», O89 


1, 47 


” 


529 


57.00 


28. 50 
































August 1952 
————————————— ———— = = ms — ————————- — — — — — 
Unless otherwie« atated, statistics through : ee. ee ie 
7 ~« are shown in the . | . | 
1950 and deacriptive notes ares i Septem- | Novem- Decem- Febru Y 
1951 Statistic al Supplement to the Survey June | July August = October er , co January 7 March April May June 
— a a aie ee EE — ' ee 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCT S—Continued 
MISCELLANEOUS | 
E Hh ‘| thous. of It 787 768 O4¢ 1, 276 1, 610 1, 591 1, 164 1,35! 1,193 842 706 556 | 429 
Hit \ 1 60, 687 56, 45 65, 264 62, 425 68, 033 62, 244 53, 297 55, 512 59, 669 57, 659 61, 905 63, 111 57, 251 
Sulfur ‘ . | 
. ror t 421, 116 458, 025 448, 842 462, 701 459, 805 418, 655 435, 828 433, 871 412, 481 445, 014 454.960 ° 460,058 | 443.617 
Stock © 719, 821 |2, 660,635 (2, 665,801 |2, 754, 129 |2, 782,423 |2, 805, 902 |2, 837 432 12, 851, 214 |2, 883, 571 |2, 850, 666 |2, 808, 368 2, 827, 506 |2, 902, 335 
FATS, OILS, OILSEEDS, AND | 
BYPRODUCTS | 
i 
AY z 
Ar | 
| thous. of It OR, 257 279, 284 7, 887 281,549 | 327,893 378, 755 398, 619 417, 530 aan 109 | 365,008 | 349,058 | ° 321,680 | 305, 335 
1,144 72, 754 87 YR, 302 116, 026 112, 690 Mi, 044 121, 9Ov 121, 614 119, 044 117, 906 114, 807 115, 548 
2t 277, 129 258, R87 261, 850 269, 893 303, 43¢ $27, 037 9, 625 325, 055 320, 408 | * 336, 784 367, 590 
D, 630 47, 222 4, 642 46, 862 49, 801 5, 01 56, 659 58, 919 58,217 | 52,114 50,357 |" 49, 982 49, 486 
( 40, S41 8, 111 6, 782 41, 551 44,277 2, 855 42, 189 45, 248 42.173 | 40,075 | 37,913 | * 36,701 31, 969 
‘ \ st) 113, 378 2 110, 682 103, 919 104, 574 100, 465 103, St 105,938 | 100, 536 105, 411 | * 111, 895 115, 580 
I 
. 19. OR2 On, 4¢ 24( PS, 789 16, 612 2 207 2. 395 on 169 | 208 §, 141 11, 060 12, 748 
( 14 8, 92 Wi 10, 918 11, 508 11, 477 9, O89 9, 84 8, 578 9, 429 9, 451 9, 758 10, 174 
ho 1, 404 75, 111 H 07, S4¢ 109, 630 102, 999 96, 437 82, O84 73, 205 73, 055 68, 538 66, 640 60, 931 
e fit ! 331 441 616 604 552 84 522 483 430 382 343 
( 42 277 s 377 487 4m4 478 29 509 482 457 442 410 
028 1,f 1, 021 1, 100 1, 22 1, 251 2 1, 287 1, 275 1, 202 "1,12 1, 0% 
R 400 2 202 368 434 iN 589 632 r 624 572 
‘ 2 R3 a4 74. 267 5° R23 5S AIR fis a 209 61. 305 49, 731 49, 815 
t . 7 - (A7 73 OR 3 491 or 8 24 878 24 506 31 O87 28, 638 
6,4 ya. 4 > 20 ORG 442 ~ 2 ON 9 “3S 4. 380 2,049 
9 o* In 402 0. 218 2 Fay? 2 71 R27 2? 032 26, 678 26, 590 
tt , ’ 37, 29 774 28, BOY . ), 478 2H, 3 32, 74 23, 068 16, 051 
m4 ‘ ‘ °1 | 64 21. 0 21. ht ‘ 25, 202 20, 92 11, 952 11, 267 4, 061 
t ey, Of 1,978 46, 15 31, 787 41,011 s Hh, 287 25, 848 23, 608 21, 892 
} 
27, 903 " 48 44, O7¢ 6, 929 8, 132 17% 41, 626 29, 564 21, 486 
224 17, 4 2 1, US 28, 271 26, 578 22, 714 27, 987 ), 404 31,011 32, 465 27, 765 
( a ‘ 1 O45 45, 564 39, 71K t ’ 17, GOS $2, 304 45, 222 48, O37 48,315 43, 436 
I ' . 22, 336 25, 348 22,4 20, 254 27, 48 25, O98 6, 727 28, OSS 28, 306 26, 131 
) gs, 04 6 74. 804 61. 932 84, 528 92, 073 82, 2 82, 143 81, 387 79, 869 67, 285 56, 707 
x 4°9 v mi IT 4.90 & 42 & RAO 5 9. 103 9.013 & O61 &. 8UO 7, 506 
01S 5,7 3, 825 3, 89Y 12, 4 9,718 1, 767 3, 731 7, 921 7, 522 
( 
24 68 ‘ 87 1, 0 " / 163 22 14 14 
OF 72 . k R38 774 f RS 545 433 306 218 153 
, fi 42 , 1. 705 1,¢ 1, 8&8 1, 180 802 518 315 17¢€ 
| tt 43, O89 32, RA ‘ 2 2 387, 447 O49 03, 841 KN 2 08 201, 182 146, 191 101, 133 69, &38 
P ‘ 80. 767 71, OAS { 70, 84 72, 854 fil f 43 ‘ i, 17¢ 47, 336 46, 396 57, 870 58, 046 
. ¢} , 4.127 24. 27 ‘ « Oh. MM 957.819 244 D0, 218 O41 143, 727 106, 633 72, 082 52, $22 
2 2 y 2 x ] 672 184, 84 186, 202 188, 644 4, 795 162, 200 129, 093 ’ 06, 917 58, 602 
( 
Pr 473 24, 44 10, 4% +6, OS 173, S2¢ 186, 793 182, Sf 1s 7 64, 076 136, 95 123, 723 | * 100, O80 79, 578 
( f 2) 63 . Hl 125, 07 122, 1 5 i R71 107, 399 106, 108 109, 360 114, 260 
‘ 21,2 . ~ +6, RIE 5, RSS A 44, 497 23 28, 019 28, 52: 28, 784 28, 764 
‘ 4, 12 147, 024 ~ 02, 71 154, 868 225, 137 79, BSI 6,814 83, 410 413, 803 | 71434, 758 | "432, 620 | ' 401. 400 
I ° 1 per It 248 241 2 218 217 218 21. 2 2D | 190 180 180 185 
} | 
‘ f? 2 a2 328 328 
700 3, 149 M 2, 810 3,022 | 2,854 2, 581 2, 208 2,243 | 2,196 1, 897 2, 083 2,172 
24 4, 420 259 654 5, 844 6, 831 Kis 6, 407 f | 4, 430 3, 608 3, 440 3, 059 
Mt ae I 68 3 42 ‘ s 4.16 4. 40 4. 4. 54 3 | 4.16 3. 93 3. 96 4. 00 
‘ 4 079 63. 30 60. 5 7. O57 59.064 | 54,981 2 1m 46, 8 45, 70 38, 953 41, 647 44, 015 
1, 40 44,027 2 2 46, 650 A), O91 ; $2, 36. 40, 462 43, 661 44, 651 * 43, G35 43, Ot 
; 23, 40% 633, 674 634. 748 635, 184 640, 7H 652, 606 652, 657 659, 383 646, 589 | * 658, 021 637, 975 
t 1 16v 18] 7 212 ys 186 .176 178 4.155 
st t t 2 280, 512 
M2 17, 759 S i7 14, 72 2 f 23, St 23, 179 24, 04 22, 457 21, 540 20, 129 19, 682 18, 617 
f 22, 70 § 4,274 8, 3S 6s 2 61, 848 . . 49, 4350 42. 708 32, 307 28, 403 30, Sts 
176, 839 17 87,9 48, 658 214, 799 224, 834 271, 400 24, 38 222, 247 218, 381 204, 138 199, 002 189, O77 
1,124 1206, 79 4, 2¢ 4 143, 782 136, 668 149, 822 f 80, 62¢ 183, 469 198, 641 181, 249 177. 198 
7 | 1163 ‘8, 2 127, olf 147, 351 136,660 | 134, 518 8 8,379 | 164,911 171,062 | 171,244 | 188,112 
5 116, 683 G3 90, 907 121, 135 164, 529 197, 34 2 ¥ 240, Sit 245, 027 224, 072 197, 473 185, 122 
l 95, 343 85, 23 79, 870 75, 261 73, 2 83, U2 2 3, 120 109, 459 130, 234 126, 720 111, 280 
} } 22 199 D0¢ 19 191 190 lf 15 1) 148 44 174 
+ Ju est ate ‘M upolis price; earlier data not comparable 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1951 1952 
‘1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the - 
| I ver ) ; , i 
{ ft r = y . . A 


1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey yt I t oe er - , ; , : 
er t — ry = une 





CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS—Continued 


FATS, OILs, ETC.—Continue d 





Vegetable oils, oilseeds, etc.—C 
Oleomargarine: 


Production : { M4 
Stocks (factory and warehot 5 ‘ 1,04 
Price, wholesale, vegetable, [ t 26, 837 
(eastern U. 8.)* ner g 
Shortenings and compound - 26 
Production é 
Stocks, end of month - 2,7 


PAINTS, VARNISH, AND LACQUER 


Factory shipments, total 
Industrial sales 
Trade sales 


SYNTHETIC PLASTICS AND RESIN 
MATERIALS 


Production: 

Cellulose acetate and mixed « 
Sheets, rods, and tubes 
Molding and extrusion mater 

Nitrocellulose, sheets, rods, and 

Other cellulose plastics 


Phenolic and other tar acid ré 
Polystyrene 

Urea and melamine resins 
Vinyl resins § 

Alkyd resins § 

Rosin modifications 
Miscellaneous resins § 








ELECTRIC POWER AND GAS 


ELECTRIC POWER : 
Production (utility and industr 


Electric utilities, total 
By fuels 
By water power 
Privately and municipally own: 


Other producers_. 
Industrial establishments, tot 
By fuels. ._.._- 
By water power 
Sales to ultimate customers, total (1 
Institute) ‘ I : 
Commercial and industrial: ‘ 
Small light and power 
Large light and power 
Railways and railroads 
Residential or domestic 
Rura! (distinct rural rates 
Street and highway lighting 
Other public authorities 
Interdepartmen tal 
Revenue from sales to ultimate cust 
Electric Institute) t , : F 


GAS 7 


Manufactured and mixed gas I 
Customers, end of quarter, tot 
Residential (incl. house-heatir 
Industrial and commercial 
Sales to consumers, total 
Residential 
Industrial and commercia 
Revenue from sales to consumers, tot 





Residential (incl. house-heatir 
Industrial and commercial 
Natural gas (quarterly 
Customers, end of quarter, t 
Residential (incl. house-heat 
Industrial and commercia 
Sales to consumers, total 
Residential (incl. house-heat 
Industria] and commer 
Revenue from sales to consumer: 
Residential (incl. house-heatir 
Industrial and commer 








® Revised » Preliminar 

*New series Compiled t I 

tRevised seri Data 
which did not measure tot 

§See note “1” in the Februar 

tUnpublished revisions for J 


JAll sales data formerly expr 
1932-44 will be shown later. Re 
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1951 1952 
rt : . . Febru- | } 
July Aucust ; Octol : : | March April May June 
her | eT r ur ’ 
: rr" rr? ah — 
FOODSTUFFS AND TOBACCO 
| 
| 
{ } 6.8 f f . H Ff al 7,440 7, 064 8 O75 
& 48 R RE 7 ‘ f f ) 6, 744 7, 381 8, 412 
. , 897 He 891 10, 943 10, 961 
- 4 2 R24 ~ f WO 14, 16 11, 642 8, 592 
aon - A 0 197 Q \ 13. OOF 14, 618 
7 g. 9 9, 349 } 
7 6, 38 4 041, 184 M40, 454 ¥ 
' - Q 1 ' ' ; 
2 l ° 
ro ra ra ) LA 12 2 | 6, 79 1 82 
Re . 64 109 i p,) 
- ‘ Pa PS - 7S > 743 7 vt 67, 55S 
HOR 1 208 L,2 
f Q 7 f 7, 308 f 
5 } ( } { 7 6, 4 RR 
7 4 & 2 EQ 201 ] | 
- F ) 69 
' . 1. 48 ~ 1 ] l 1, 458 1 
» , . ' 1 044 1 ¢ 
~ * 45 Jt 
~ . ) xO ) ~ ‘ 
9 ® . . OSS 126 
1 ” uy . 77 Ons 1 78 1, O7 1 615 
‘ R79 ‘ | 9 R29] 49. 7329 
44 ~ " ‘ 690 
. R49 { Ri 7 102, 45 a9 139. 220 
" 9 R 4 4,410 wif 109, OOO 
HA 04 ] 158 O40 a5, o2 222 032 
5 ie . : ' S 139, 71 64, 654 194, O04 
mS SS h ~ ~ 2 832 , On 1. 004 
| : 
j 4 4% 4235 429 | 45 
| 
. 4 2 OK 0, 80 4. 1 
1M 1, AM YOO 1 
. ‘ mn ”) 261, 8A ty mw] 4 
7 oO RTR ‘ 7 x 7 . . RS 8 237 7, 209 8. 19 1, 140 
‘ . , 448. 008 995, OR 74 76. 44 123, 186 225, 202 00, 517 
| 
| 
ale 1 1.9 4 7290 9 | 2 OM 
r . R 90% 8, l 
| 
= = S _ _ s s s 10. 8O 
‘ ‘ ‘ 5 ‘ ‘ i 5 { | f 2 6. 30 
| 
Q S 7 4 - . g 17 ) 404 10, 129 | > 040 | 11, 867 
x 4 ~ q l ) 4 2? ool i 4 O61 
@ is 4 > | 26 | 5. 23 
| | 
7 6,1 { ‘ ". 0. a y | i” 
ot Se | { wn 82, 300 22, 300 | 6, 900 
28s 19, 612 i { 14, 558 16, 785 18, 046 
5 = is : ; ; 1.69 108, 457 703 
s . 4 | 199 ? 849 | 
{ 2, 508 8 i 4,415 | 8209 | 
) | 63 
| 
oi G7 
» * » 
. . ys R04 RG 
- . 2 60 ), 54 
| 
$ 7. ¢ } 14 
‘ S . 2 "(V2 1 720 se, ( 
— ) 048 
S, 2s { 24 8 ' S 9 135 
73 A. f RN) 1.844 
( I 
for t ; il ry I + t 0 for condense vaporated 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 





GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


Exports, principal grains, including flour and meal 
Barley: 
Production (crop estimate) do 
Receipts, principal markets 
Stocks, domestic, end of month: 
Commercial ..._._. i 
On farms-_._--- w= do 
Exports, ineluding malt __ do 
Prices, wholesale (Minneapolis): 
No. 2, malting.....................dol. per bu 
No. 3, straight - - ee d 


Corn: 
Production (crop estimate) _- mil. of bu 
Grindings, wet process t s. of bu 
Receipts, principal markets 
Stocks, domestic, end of month: 
Commercial 
On farms. ...-.. 
Exports, including meal_ tl 
Prices, wholesale: 
No. 3, white (Chicago) lol. per bu 
No. 3, yellow (Chicago) 
Weighted average, 5 markets, all gr 


Oats: 
Production (crop estimate 
Receipts, principal markets 
8tocks, domestic, end of month 
Commercial 
On farms__. 
Exports, including oatmeal 
Price, wholesale, No. 3, white (Chicag 


Rice: 

Production (crop estimate 

California: 

Receipts, domestic, rough 

Shipments from mills, milled rie 

Stocks, rough and cleaned (clear 
of month. 

Southern States (Ark., La., Tenr 
Receipts, rough, at mills 
Shipments from mills, milled rice 
Stocks, domestic, rough and ec! 

basis), end of month 

Exports. 

Price, wholesale, head, cles 


Rye: 
Production (crop estimate 
Receipts, principal marketst 
Stocks, commercial, domestic, end « 
Price, wholesale, No. 2 (Minn 


in(N.oO 


fm nth " 


W heat: 
Production (crop estimate), total 
‘ Spring wheat 
Winter wheat 
Receipts, principal markets 
Disappearance, domestic 
Stocks, end of month: 
Canada (Canadian wheat) 
United States, domestic, total 
Commercial 


Interior mills, and warel 


thor ft 


elevators, 


Merchant mills... 
On farms 

Exports, total, including flour 
yheat only _- = co 


Prices, wholesale: 
No. 1, dark northern spring (Minneapolis 


No. 2, hard winter (Kansas City _.....d@ 
No. 2, red winter (St. Louis) 
Weighted avg., 6 markets, all grades 


Wheat fiour: 


Production: 
Flour. a thous. of sacks (100 It 
— percent of capacity 
a <__o " F el rt * , 
Grindings of wheat _- thous. of bu 
Stocks held by mills, end of month 
thous. of sacks (100 It 
Exports... 


Prices, wholesale 
Spring, short patents (Minneapoli 
dol per ick (100 It 
Winter, hard, short patents (Kar City i 
1 December 1 estimat« I 
Data are furnished by the ¢ 
-28 of the October F 


* Revised. 
{Revised series. 
note marked ‘“‘t’’ on p. S- 


o'The total includes wheat ow ne iby the C 
Data prior to Fe y 195 


*New series 





June 


CURRENT BUSINESS 


SURVEY OF 


1951 
Te] 4 Septem - Novem- | Decem . 
—— ber October ber ber Ja 


FOODSTUFFS AND TOBACCO—Continued 





41, 6€ 68 48, 58 40, 444 47, 647 48, 2 
254 
& 7, 204 9 12 411 51g g 
\ 9 61 ® 4 7 %. 779 y. s 
- ) 124, OR 
7 266 2 42 4 r 1 4 1 e 2 905 
BS 1. 283 1. 434 1. 652 
261 13 ] 481 { 
4 ORg 74 . 
759 BTR { {8 ™ 
7 a5 |" aa ra 47 \ 
» f a 4 RR + 
74 g R08 
7 at ed ts 
, 
R4 { 
. . - e417 
14 
“ 
baa! : f 7 
{ 7 f g 
R41 7 98 
- 
77 4.4 - 4 . 
119 
5 5 ‘ ; 
Q ~ " 
7 1, . 
4 “ ; ~ 
7, 458 4 ; t 9 
47 ee 
7 : 4 2 
2 102 s ‘ 9 
4] 404 472 9 S 
t ) { 4 
{ . a4 
: i 
‘ { 
7 $ . 47 . 2 _ 
wu 7 - i4 
u bq 
f 
| 2 k f 
hd 
“A 


1952 


August 1952 





1952 


August 


statistics through 
im the | 
June 


Unless otherwise stated, 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 





SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


1951 
j | | | . J 
; Septem- , ’ Novem 
August | ber October ber | 


—_ 


Decem- 
July ber 

















J 


unuary 


" orHY Mo oo “Q . . 
FOODSTUFFS AND TOBACCO—Continued 
LIVESTOCK | 
‘ ‘ ” té 
; thous. of animals 406 408 422 573 500 457 344 382 
ae 7X7 ye 1, 064 ON 1.140 1, 122 YUS (yO 
t do 1, 345 l { 2. O66 2, 307 2, G28 2, 063 1,5 1, 648 
} Stats do 111 ] 20 515 &OS A) 200 ] 
Pr dol. per 100 Ib 6s ' 6. 39 6.99 36. 75 36. 29 4. 50 34. 25 
“ ler (K s City) do 2.8 1. 61 } 90 31. 97 31. & 0. 45 31.19 
if ac 8. 3] i 6.7 5. 25 37. 10 6.00 6.00 ee) 
( | 
H , 
. } fanir 4. 70x ROOF 4. 23 1.308 H4l 6, 531 6, 912 A_® 
; 2 ghé 2 636 7¢ 2, 743 | 3, 460 4, 0908 4,174 4 
. | 
Pr 
Chicago) 
dol. per 100 It 1 07 x f 1 62 | 20.09 18. 30 17. 74 7.42 
H | 
} to 100 Ib. of live hog 12.9 12.8 2.8 11.9 | 12.4 11.1 10. 4 4 
S] 
+ té | 
thou f animal 811 Sf asa] 827 1, OR4 922 810 042 
} t ac Yt4 1, O7¢ 1, 31¢ 1,821 2, 152 1, 157 o4e 4 
a g belt State a 164 168 492 70 822 7 119 2 
1 lol. ner 10011 00 31.7 { 25 31. 1.00 7 2 
I “ } e (Omaha d 44 2 64 32. 00 1.31 0. XO 
MEATS 
ter mil. of It 1, 442 1, 387 48s 74 1, 668 1. 841 1, RA O77 
: } we 847 748 640 50 31 722 wt 14¢ 
Po . a 8] a4 62 56 44 R7 108 
P thon at {R3. RB 556, 897 617, 158 7 645, 254 5R5, 399 656. 307 
“4 > yiatometaaed ° 6, 041 94, 101, 377 301 198,647 | 234,679 | 256, 247 
: , 4s 472 69 2 643 SY2 2. 189 RO 604 
xT : | : 
Pr teer CArcasse choic = _ 
k d per It 78 7 .) 4 601 599 y 
I ; thor ‘1 RQ 38, OF 19, 369 6, 652 47, 4% 42, 3 7,915 AO, S3e 
+} ae 6, 2 6, 407 7, 227 9, 767 12, 53¢ 13, 72 840 
| t pected — . , . > , op 
elaine " o 354 vl 4 ‘ s4 f 071, 381 (1, 153, 267 242 ’ Oo. 79 
Pork, ex -" 8 TAO 64. 81 R7Q 97% 718, 673 R50. 917 O05. RR 031. 6 
+ : 9 37 496, 1 401, 57 2! 76, 2 381,870 | 548,604] 704, 992 
Expo é 5, 88 83 5, 75: 8, 899 7, 484 11, 257 
X 
7 a per It 74 7 74 iS 74 549 544 A4e 
} * © York 4 4&8 4sS 44 4 7 tu 427 4 
I a ot oD . ar 1457.1 158, 700 40 7A9 1M, 705 271, 097 246, 36 248, O37 
} 
¢ oe 4 46, R2 4, 702 28, 37 31, 344 39, 229 53, 614 49, 284 
I ! 67, BRE 72 48, 398 41, 7% 29, 808 70, O7¢ 88, 104 i, 445 
\ new it O00) * is 208 209 1a 1% 
POULTRY AND EGGS 
f mi 42, 3h 16,1 f4 77, 471 87. 27K 7H, BR 
9 1 49 6, 242 259, G21 0. O4 2, 151 wx 
‘ “ » ~ 976 » 4s m4 
;’ 
: 4 4 4 y MW 4,24 4,34 ‘ + 
é {U8 46s 7 3 4. “ 
P 4 8 27 24 4 | 
80, OR I S18 2 121 2 5, 14 67, 20 
{ f f 64 4 ns 
MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS 
. . +4 » * 
“ A? ft 4 
GRR & Wis & 
; 60% } s . 
: 2 1, 742 882 s 0 
N rh 
f gf 7 AO, ¢ 4 5x 0, 468 R 84 4 2 ) 
9 146. * . / . 24 u 168, 7U2 is 
. Te ( I he ¢ est ed t sales by 
wcturers and sales by manufacture 
iy ver 1950, se f irked “‘ 29 of the January 1952 SURVEY 


Febru- 
ary 








March | April 








1, 


343 
ORS 
481 | 
158 | 


33.78 


32.06 


5, 779 


626 | 


990 
971 
109 
28.00 
17 
1, 24 
115 
93, 420 
265, 700 
1. 006 
562 
48, ORO 
13, 532 
rad J » 
771, 472 
W3. 870 
7, 675 | 
con | 
. ' 
424 | 
22), 954 
53, 816 
1%), 339 
175 
27 97 
Tle 
1. 6&1 
042 
| 
a4 OF 
a1 
yl 
29, 224 
125, 704 
{ mf 
nek 


397 | 

927 938 
1, 473 1, 581 

143 128 


33. 41 33. 39 
31.99 31. 32 
38. 50 37. 00 
5, 776 5, 281 
} 561 3, 163 
| 
16. Bt 16. 58 
10.1 | 9.8 


971 


Cs l, 


119 


V4 
O68 
131 


405 





‘ 


26. BS 28. BS 
( (1) 
1. 656 1, 557 
1,313 1, 320 
Ot 65 
557, 237 566, 992 
267, 437 252, 350 
1,116 | 892 | 
560 564 
48, 201 45, 703 | 
14, 806 13, 067 
050, 706 944, 623 
759, 957 682, 678 
822, 006 823, 741 
512 7, 997 
526 531 
44s 430 
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153 145 | 
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389 306, 
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IS4 381 
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é 42 1, 707 
18 sy 
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yusiness location. 
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MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS—Con. 





Sugar: 
Cuban stocks, raw, end of montt 
thous. of Spanish tor 
United States 
Deliveries and supply (raw b: 
Production and receipts 
Production 
Entries from off-shore 
Hawaii and Puerto Rix 


Deliveries, total. _. 

For domestic consumpt 
For export__- 

Stocks, raw and refined, en 
Exports, refined sugar 
Imports: 

Raw sugar, total 

From Cuba__. 
From Philippine Island 


Refined sugar, total 
From Cuba 
Price (New York): 
Raw, wholesale 
Refined: 
Retail _. 
Wholesale 
Tea, imports__- le 
TOBACCO 
Leaf: 
Production (crop estimate 
Stocks, dealers’ and manufactur 
ter, total 
Domestic: 
en 
Air-cnred, fire-cured, flue-cur 
lanecus domestic. ___. 
Foreign grown: 
Cigar leaf 
Cigarette tobacco 
Exports, including scrap and ster 
Imports, including scrap and stems 


Manufactured products: 
Production, manufactured tobace: 
Chewing, plug, and twist 
_, Zr 
Snuff... _- ‘ 
Consumption (withdrawals 
Cigarettes (small): 
= 
;  —_—aa 
Cigars (large), tax-paid 
Manufactured tobacco and snuff 


Exports, cigarettes 
Price, wholesale, cigarettes, mar t 
wholesaler and jobber, f. 0. b. destination* 








HIDES AND SKINS 


Imports, total hides and skinst t f K 
Calf and kip skins t] 
Cattle hidest 
Goatskinst 
Sheep and lamb skins 

Prices, wholesale (Chicago): 
Caliskins, packer, heavy, 914/15 Ibs.* 
Hides, steer, heavy, native, over 5 


LEATHER 
Production:t 
Calf and kip 
Cattle hide. 
Goat and kid 
Sheep and lamb 
Exports: 
Sole leather: 
Bends, backs, and sides 
Offal, including belting offa 
Upper leather 
Prices, wholesale: 
Sole, bends, heavy, f. 0. b. tanner) 
Chrome calf, black, B and C gra 
ee — 


1 


* Revised. 1! December 1 esti: 


* Prices published for February 
*New series. 
tRevisions for 1950 are shown in corr f é 
tRevisions for January-March 1951, 1 ect C 
3,442; sheep and lamb (thous. of skin 5 494 


Compiled by U. S. De I 
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1951 1952 
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he ber her ary . June 


FOODSTUFFS AND TOBACCO—Continued 





LEATHER AND PRODUCTS 
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LEATHER AND PRODUCTS—Continued 
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1952 


March | April | May June 
43. OA7 43, OR2 41, 436 
40, 142 38, 879 37, 248 
1. 408 ° A58 31, 436 
H 6, 221 5, 712 
2 nf ® 4692 
l { 1, 360 1, 492 
9] m) 3 18.9 
S ’ 5 168 
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1% NY 
{ Sy 62 
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s, include smal! revisions not available by 
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»¢ shown later 
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Novem | Decem 
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LUMBER AND MANUFACTURES—Continued 





HARDWOOD FLOORING—Continued 


Oak: 
Orders, new - 
Orders, unfilled, end of month - ‘ 
Production- ie dc 
Shipments. _ ‘ 
Stocks, mill, end ‘of month __- dc 








IRON AND STEFI 


Foretgn trade: 
Iron and steel products (excl. advanced mfrs 
Exports, total. ......... rt . 
(—_ as dc l 
Imports, total. _.___--- eo do 292, 7 
8e ' 14,1 


Iron and Steel Scrap 


Consumption, total§..........thous. of short tons 
| ciate 
Purchased scrap ( 

Stocks, consumers’, end of month, total§ 
Home ie 
Purchased scrap. SE i 2 


Ore 
ore 


All districts: 
Mine production ____-- __ thous. of long tons 14, 932 
Shipments do 
Stocks, at mines, end of month dc 8,2 
Lake Superior district: 
Shipments from upper lake ports i 
Consumption by furnaces__- ] 
Stocks, end of month, total di 26, 423 


ri 


At furnaces -- 
On Lake Erie docks. 
| ae de 


Manganese ore, imports (manganese content 
thous. of long tons 


ri 


Pig Iron and Iron Manufactures 


Castings, gray iron:§ 
Orders, unfilled, for sale.__.. thous. of 2 
Shipments, total._....._____ de 1, 30% 

For sale. 743 

Castings, malleable iron:§ 
Orders. unfilled, for sale 
Shipments, total___- d , 

For sale. de 57,17 

Pig iron: 
Production ___. 
Consumption§___- 
Stocks (consumers’ and suppliers’), end of month$ 

thous. of short tor 


hort tons 2 


thous. of short tor 


Prices, wholesale 
Composite : dol. per lone tor 
Basic (furnace) 
Foundry, No. 2, f. 0. b. Neville Island 


Steel, Crude and Semimanufactures 


Steel castings: 
Shipments, total] hort t 
For sale, total a 
Railway specialties _ 
Steel forgings:4 
Orders unfilled, total 
Shipments, for sale, total 
Drop and upset__. 
Press and open hammer 
Steel ingots and steel for castings 
Production “3 thou f 
Percent 0 + ~ aaa 
Prices, wholesale 
Composite, finished steel 
Steel billets, rerolling (producing px 


Structural steel (producing point 
Steel scrap, heavy melting (Pittst 


dol. ner long tor ‘ 


rok 


Steel, Manufactured Products 


Barrels and drums, steel, heavy typ 
Orders, unfilled, end of month thousar 
Shipments ‘ 
Stocks, end of month.. 


’ Revised. 

© Data beginning 1951 have been ad 

§ Data beginning January 1951 ars 

qThe Bureau of the Census estimat« 
all forgings produced. For May, s! 


for t} 


27 percent and also includes order 
tFor 1952, —— of capacity is « 
o' Revised 


yeginning in the April 195 


R3 
66, f 

R46, 628 
QF 2 
64, 688 
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January | Febru 
’ ry 
77.919 R7_ R40 
5H, 99 f 7a 
78, 657 4 
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RH RIK 7 872 
$02, 242 107 
1,992 16, 247 
235, 157 181, 74¢ 
15. 169 ) 2s 
19 6, 241 
‘ . 
] " 
4 t 4, 607 
1 168 1 1453 
190 44 
704 +a 
2, 108 2, 160 
+, 404 8, 849 
ft) ) 
7, 527 7, 229 
a 2” 9 
7 69 24 
5 s 4,514 
hoy 24 
sf fi 
1uQ 
004 ‘ 
S ”) 2° ROR 
4. GRR 1m 








August 1952 


1952 
Apr May 


52 00 
52.9 


4.00 
un 


44.00 


1, 654 


$0 








1952 


August 








al | 1951 
Unless otherwise stated, atatistice through oa 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the | , | Septem Octot Novem Decem on Febru 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey June July Au t - | October hee hee Janua ore 
wy . 7: Pa wen rad . ° 
METALS AND MANU FACTURES—Continued 
IRON AND STEEL—Continued } 
Steel, Manufacture d Products—Continued 
f tes or T ed 
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HEATING APPARATUS, EXCEPT 
ELECTRIC 
R 
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SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 











1952 








266,920 | * 287,223 
157, 279 | * 173,414 
109, 644 | *° 113,809 
228 841 r 240, 976 

1, 104 





27,774 


6, 800 5, 922 
aD 693 
193 144 
317 292 
872 718 
784 658 
162 128 

1,09 1, 434 
1% 143 
170 143 
431 35 
478 308 
465 22 

77. 069 7H, RO 

311. 137 200. 2R% 
ire v7 
0.1 209.7 
16.4 40.5 

‘ 159.9 

g2.9 85. 1 
3h AS 

72. 8 xi 2 

ar 1 go 4790 

4 ™ 402 

119 ¢ 107.3 

AS 47 f “ 

10, 404 
. 42 G48 
. 2 4 

2 44 19, 504 
2420) 242 

, 2 1,363 

41, 251 85, 762 

is, O4 ;2 Pal) 

> 1 8 29 

41 040 41. 820 
1900 1892 

BI, 408 7, 70 

2 022 1 ORO 

4 420 919 

18, 242 MH, 172 

4 ! 15, 458 

9 119 10. 4 
82 732 

7, 752 10, S04 

1. 2150 1, 2150 

61, 292 60, 44 

= RY. Ol 

x 75 a5 2 

8 9 73. 818 

6, O04 23, 42 

) 19%) 

24, 122, 483 

6. 82 a 

1. Del 106, V2 

8. 504 7, & 

9, 161 9, 480 

81, 800 87,814 

2, 074 1, 760 

8. SUG 10, 010 

s former! 


3 


7. 629 
75, 158 
02, 471 
238, 978 


— ont 


30, 241 





* 33, 767 
140 
45, 54 
as 1] 
sa 77 


73, 43 
1, 952 
22, 741 
Q34 
7, 418 
1. 215 
R3. 79 
74,0 
(4,4 
3, 144 


19% 
104. 64 


47 
92.7 
6, 8&7 

| 
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| 

13, 346 | 


90, 225 


2, 145 


0, 665 


March | April | May June 
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77, 47¢ 
O72 
3K 3 

1v 

1, ASR 
G2. 15] 
m, 41¢ 
), RA 
2420 
2,0)4 
2, #62 
38, G87 
39, 563 
58, 190 
1. 526 
1. 2150 
i, R17 
77, 463 
47, 265 
+H, SO4 
63, 342 


ly excluded; the value of such 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
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HEATING APPARATU S—Continued 
Boilers, range, shipments. - nber 
Oil burners: 
Orders, unfilled, end of montt 48, 487 
ES 7 
Stocks, end of month 3 dr 
Stoves and ranges, domestic cooking, excl. elec 
Shipments, total itd nun 
Coal and wood ~ ; d 
Gas (incl. bungalow and combir 
Kerosene, gasoline, and fue! oi! 
Stoves, domestic heating, shipment 
Coal and wood 
8S i . 
Kerosene, gasoline, and fuel of! 5 47 
Warm-air furnaces (forced-air and gr 
shipments, total j 
SN a j ) 
to a 2 4 
| ae : { 
Water heaters, nonelectric, shipments da 


MACHINERY AND APPARATUS 


Blowers, fans, and unit heaters, 
Blowers and fans, new orders 
Unit heater group, new orders 
Foundry equipment (new), new ord 
Ee ae 
Furnaces, industrial, new orders 
ST 
Fuel-fired (except for hot rolling stee! 
Machine tools: 
New orders___. tbmecs 
a 
Mechanical stokers, sales: 
Classes 1, 2, and 3_ 
Classes 4 and 5: 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


1951 


Number... -. 
Horsepower 


Pumps, steam, power, centrifugal 


orders 


ir 


+} 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Batteries (automotive replacement 
mentst = os 
Domestic electrical appliances les bill 
Refrigerators, index. - ! 1 154 
Vacuum cleaners, standard type nu ‘ 
Washers© ___. ( . 
Radio sets, production® ‘17 
Television sets (incl. combinatior 


Insulating materials and related prodt 
Insulating materials, sales billed, index 
Fiber products: 

Laminated fiber products, shipment 


Vulcanized fiber: 
Consumption of fiber paper 
Shipments of vulcanized product 


thor fi} r S 


} Ty 


Steel conduit (rigid) and fittings, shipments 9 


Motors and generators, quarterly 

New orders, index : 

Polyphase induction motors, 1-200 hy 
New orders___. t 
_ "Sa 

Direct current motors and generat 
New orders. __- oe 
Billings -___- es 





PETROLEUM, COAL, 





COAL 
Anthracite: 
Production eee thous. of rt 
Stocks in producers’ storage yards, 
thou f short t 
Exports. : 
Prices, chestnut: 
Retail, compositet_______ 
Wholesale, f. 0. b. car at minet 
Bituminous: 
Production thou f short ft 
Industrial consumption and ré r 
ae ; t 
Industrial consumption, total 
Beehive coke ovens 
Oven-coke plants 
Cement mills . 
Electric-power utilities_____- 
Railways (class I) - 
Steel and rolling mills_._.....__- 
Other industrial................ 
Retail deliveries__...._._.___- sects 


» Preliminary. ve 


dol. per 


hor 


* Revised. 


only (representing about 97 percent of t 
9 Beginning January 1952, data inc! 
o'The number of companies reporting 

tRevised series. For revised batteri: 
sede former quotations on tracks, destir 





AND PRODUCTS 
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August 1959 


June 








August 


statistics through 
criptive shown in the 
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stated, 
notes are 


COAL—Continued 
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PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS—Continued 


PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS—Continued 





Refined petroleum products—Continued 
Moior fuel: 
All types: 
Production, total. - : 
Gasoline and naphtha fron 
leum aes 
Natural gascline and allied product 
Sales of 1. p. g. for fue}, etc., ar 
of cyele products 
Used at refineries 
Domestic demand 
Stocks, gasoline, end of month 
Finished gasoline, total 
At refineries : 
Unfinished gasoline 
Natural gasoline and allied pr 
Exportso’..__.--. 
Prices, gasoline: 
Wholesale, refinery (Oklal 


thor fh) 


Wholesale, regular grade (N 
Retail, service stations, 50 cit 
Aviation gasoline 
Production, total 
100-octane and above 
Stocks, total 
100-octane and above 
Asphalt: 
Production_._..... . 
Stocks, refinery, end of montt 
Wax: 
Production - 
Stocks, refinery, end of montt 
Asphalt products, shipment 
Asphalt roofing, total 
Roll roofing and cap sheet 
Smooth-surfaced 
Mineral-surfaced 
Shingles, all types 
Asphalt sidings. . 
Saturated felts 





PULPWOOD AND WASTE PAPER 


Pulpwood 
Receipts- 
Consumption 
Stocks, end of month 
Waste paper: 
Receipts 
Consumption 
Stocks, end of month 


WOOD PULP 


thous. of cord 


Production: 
Total, all grades_- thous 
Bleached sulphate 
Unbleached sulphate 
Bleached sulphite--_. 
Unbleached sulphite. 
| ee i 
Groundwood ___- 
Defibrated, exploded, etc 
Stocks, own pulp at pulp mills, end « 
Total, ali grades 
Bleached sulphate 
Unbleached sulphate 
Bleached sulphite 
Unbleached sulphite 
Soda.-..... Riad seccsail 
Groundwood- 


fr 


Exports, all grades, total- 

Imports, all grades, total 
Bleached sulphate 
Unbleached sulphate 
Bleached sulphite 
Unbleached sulphite _- 
Soda- -_- Shinn tnt 


Groundwood_______- 
PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS 


All paper and paperboard mills 
Paper and paperboard production, t 
~ “ee 


Paper (incl. building paper 7 
Paperboard .......-- 
Building board_. 

* Revised. Excludes “‘spec 


ulk 


, 
’ 
*New series. Prices are for t 
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ABRASIVE PRODUCTS 


Coated abrasive paper and cloth, shipme 
PORTLAND CEMENT 


Percent of capacity _. 
Shipments... 
Stocks, finished, end of month__.__. 
Stocks, clinker, end of mouth... 


CLAY PRODUCTS 


Brick, unglazed: 
Production.........._.- thous. o 
Shipments___._..._- 

Price, wholesale, common, composit: t 
| aa i 

Clay sewer pipe, vitrified: 
<a 
Shipments... 

Structural tile, unglazed: 
Production____ 
Shipments 


f standard brick 


GLASS PRODUCTS 


Glass containers: 


Shipments, domestic, total_. 
General-use food: 
Narrow-neck food_________ #8 
Wide-mouth food (incl. pack tum! 
jelly glasses, and fruit jars)__t 
Beverage (returnable and nonre« 


Ee 

Liquor and wine. _ 

Medicinal and toilet... 

Chemical, household and industrial 

Dairy products.___....._... ; : 
Stocks, end of month J i 7 

Other glassware, machine-made: 

Tumblers: 


Stocks | ae 
Table, Kitchen, and householdw 


GYPSUM AND PRODUCTS 


Crude gypsum, quarterly total 
Imports thor rt tor 
Production >? 308 

Calcined, production, quarterly t 

Gypsum products sold or used, quarterly tot 

Inealcined ; hort tons 656, 07 
Calcined: 
For building uses: 
Base-coat plasters 
Keene’s cement 
All other b sevanniendatt asters 54 
Lath... tl ft 74 
Tile... 
Wallboard?! 
Industrial plasters 











CLOTHING 


Hosiery: 
Production thou 
Shipments 
Stocks, end of month 3 
COTTON 


Cotton (exclusive of linters 
Production 
Ginnings§ wang 
Crop estim: ate, , equival 


Con sumption. 
Stocks in the 
tot al€ 
Domestic cotton, total 
On farms and in trar 
Public storage and comp 
Consuming establishments 
Foreign cotton, total 


nited State 


’ Revised. t Revised Dat 
A'Ineludes laminated wher ort 
q Data for July and October 1 451 





STONE, 


Production ____- oe thor ] 1, O84 24 


Production______. ....thou f gr 1¢ } 


TEXTILE 


BUSINESS 


OF CURRENT 


1951 


Se ptem- 
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CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCT 
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j : === 
1951 1952 
Unless otherwise atated, statistics through — 
1950 snd descriptive notes are shown in the ‘ eptem Novem Decet Febru . 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey une July A t her October ber ber sna ary Marcel April May June 
mewn > ain .f ’ ° 
TEXTILE PRODUCTS—Continued 
COTTON ontinued 
bale 274, OOF 29,144 45. 758 4. 200 5R3. 927 803. 5R0 179. 762 f iO 87. 7 419, 304 334, 248 316, 461 
18. 412 ay 679 2 3% 5 722 1, O46 2 214 { 4 1, 652 1, 449 373 
ts ner lt 42. ( f 7 7) { { 5 | 6.7 37.3 1. 1 38. 0 
4 10 
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“ 
‘ ) rv: . 114 4 . 1% 108 ~ 17 a 
q 4 7 267 247 2 2 174 140 99 70 46 
on 250 9 979 7 460 £28 G2 ASS 630 ee) 5Al 
COTTON MANUFACTURES 
‘ 
width 
t 2, 651 2, 279 2, 302 2 9 
7 sf f 63,5 65, 408 746 64, 12 77,4 f 72,2 Hoo 1, 942 63,112 
2 614 9 9 4 MOO 1, OM 1 4 RS } 434 1, ole 1,2 
“3 ts po 8 *) 8.72 29.9 on 4 6. f 8 26. 17 24. 40 
! rya 6. € 5.4 10. 5 10.7 s1.¢ 42 42.7 42.7 (2.7 4 1) 
: 0 7.2 7.8 18 8 16.5 { f 16.8 
ine : , @ ‘ g 4 9g 1g 8 18 1 if 
7) , £9 a4 7S ‘ S ) 727 
. yo" ) +45 “ ] ‘ « ¥ 1. 006 
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t . s », 247 , ow 4 ‘ f 9. 2 } » & 700 
‘ 474 4/ 439 | 471 { { { 4 
661 ) g 78 g 74 0. 72 & 48 7. 22 g g GO 8 478 1s 7, 532 8, 102 
138. ¢ 127.8 24 i 8.4 s 27 122 114 112.6 117.3 
RAYON AND MANUFACTURES AND SILK 
ao 4 7s f H.4 4.9 7.8 f 7.¢ (4.9 75.0 
4 . 24.8 . ( 7 0 q ‘ 9 f 24.1 27.2 
; 4 - é ; " " x 
a7 4 7 s. { ’ 17.8 14.9 
‘ ‘ HOF . s 7 f ‘ 49 . 11 . Ri4 
} _ 7s ‘ “ 7s . “4 ‘ 78 TRO 
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S40 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 
August 1959 
- = 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through ——— 1951 1952 = 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the . 7 i =a 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey June July Au t Septem: | Octot er Novem- OCel Januar Febru Mf ‘ 2 
ber ber ber oo ary = May June 
rEXTILE PRODUCTS—Continued 
WOOL MANUFACTURES—Continued 
Woolen and worsted woven goo: ce I 
felts:t 
Production, quarterly, total th lin. ye 96, 74¢ Q4 BM 
Appare! fabrics, total . €R 
overnment orders 
Other than Government orders 
Men’s and boys’ 
Women’s and children’ 
Nonappare! fabrics, total 
Blanketing___. 
Other nonappare! fabrics d 
Prices, wholesale, f. 0. b. mill 
Suiting, gabardine, 56’’/58’"* r { - 
Women’s dress goods, flanne!, § nel 3. 606 
rRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 
AIRCRAFT 
Civil aircraft, shipments number 2 - R4 } z ‘ -) 
Exportst i 18 f 19 62 19 ; : 
MOTOR VEHICLES 
Factory sales, total number 7, 685 192 { 8 176, 00% 2%, 447 450. 41¢ . ‘ _ 518.7 
Coaches, total R38 - ‘ g 2 " 177 o18, 710 
Domestic. M — - 
Passenger cars, total___- Q ”) — 
Domestic... 46, O48 *y = 
Trucks, total_. s PM 109 pa 
Domestic. -- “ 04 909 
Exports, totalt_. 8, O78 " ’ : 
Passenger cars - i $ ARO ¥ 
Trucks and bussest { ‘ : 
Truck trailers, production, tota! on 
Complete trailers f { ‘ ‘ , ‘ al 
Vans. --- , se L219 
All other... i - g » ‘ g ¢ ro 2 “0 
Trailer chassis. ; : ” oop 
Registrations: 
New passenger cars $22 ¥ 422. 455 
New commercial cars 4 ‘ . 71 1 
RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 
American Railway Car Institut 
Shipments: 
Freight cars, total r & ATS Q . 6. 530 
Equipment manufacturers, t . 5 ne 
Domestic . - ner 
Railroad shops, domest 9’ § : ‘= 
Passenger cars, total i . , ’ 13 
Equipment manufacturers 3 
Domestic g a rr 
Railroad shops, domesti« ri 
Association of American Rail 
Freight cars (class I), end of 1 
Number owned is 
Undergoing or awaiting c! f 1, 764 
Percent of total owners! 101 
Orders, unfilled 6 190 <5 
Equipment manufacturer ‘ a ond 
Railroad shops ‘ 1082 = 
Locomotives (class I), end of n ee 
Steam, undergoing or awaitir f r 
~ ‘ ” 
Percent of total on line ™ . Ly 
Orders, unfilled: 120 
Steam locomotives, total mber ; Q * 
Equipment manufacturer ~ *% 
Railroad shops Y 0 3 
Other locomotives, total 04 8 ‘ 1 158 
Equipment manufacturers ¢ . ‘ 1 158 
Railroad shops i 7 
Exports of locomotives, total 
Steam 
Other ) - f 
INDUSTRIAL ELECTRIC TRUCKS AND 
TRACTORS 
Shipments, total number 604 535 } 447 ° 2 ane . 
Domestic. .........- - : 184 ) SF rr 659 an? 
Export Li ate i : , =) 5 
* Revised. ® Preliminary 
tRevised series. Beginning wit t r iF t j f . " ‘ . , 
fabrics containing 25~49.9 percent , nelu ; witha 2 ae nadhetes . W it (i. e., exclude 
tExcludes “special category”’ export hown seq r 52. data for ex 
§Not including railroad-owned private refrigerator . 
*New series. Compiled by U. S. Department [ + Statistics. Mor ' te ane at 1 , 
bee. , p : ‘ 10 
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Pages marked 8 
Abrasive paper and cloth (coated) eee eee eee 38 
Acids. . 2... ecco wces 955 ees er saEssseeeree+e 
Advertising -.--<- «<<< <2 << ---s<eeesseecerer 7,8 
Agricultural income and marketings......... as 
icultural wages, loans... ..-...--.-----~- 
7+ ee ley ace 0a Tite SE 9 He # ii, 13,14, 40 
Airline operations coe cospogsocesepsnbotodue 
Alco hol, denatured and ethyl. ...............- 24 
Alcoholic beverages...----...---.<--~--=- 2, 6,8, 27 
Aluminum . .. .«--<-<<<-<<<s<8e reer eneneen 33 
mal fats, ee ee 
Anti te be ween wenn nese 2, 5, 11, 13, 14, 15, 34 
Apparel, w earing..... 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 11, 12, 14, 15, 38 
Asphalt and asphait Products, tpmdidirn en ania 36 
Automobiles_.....-- 2, 3, 7,8, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 18, 21 
Balan f payments... .....ccascccusececes 20 
Banking. . ne eece esse eee ese seeeeeesens 1s, 


Barle ane ean ence=-eseeeeesese= 


Barrels and drums. 
Battery shipments - - . ~~~. -----«<0---+--<0+ 





Beef and veel .. o owes es cocsebeosseses 
Beverages alcoholic... ee 6, 8, 2 
Bituminous coal. ....----..-. 3, 13, 13, 14, ib 34.35 
Boilers 33,34 
Bonds, issues, prices, sales, yields 19 
Book publication. -. 37 
Brass. —— 33 
Brick : 38 
Brokers’ loans _ ae 
Building »nstruction (sce Construction). 
Building contracts awarded_................ 6 
Building costs... ..-.<-«ccccesscssccesscessece 7 
Building material. ......--.~-0+se<c<ceecec sce 7,8,9 
Businces, orders, sales, inventories__........_ 3,4 
Businesses operating and business turn-over.. a 
Butter... . ~~. - + ee nen ence seweseeeeeeeos 27 
Candy... .. . .cnccocccesosencosdncebeesenses 29 
Cans etal. - cece seeeceseossceo 33 
Ca watione... o coco ceemnNesaneonaed 18,19 
Carloadings - SS 
Cat poe pt oa aan —S Sa 29 
Ce and conerete ‘products eoeseucccoceno 2,6,38 
Ce od bakery products, price........... 5 
Chain-store sales sana gaiey do spent aelinchaniienidieisds 
Cheese . 27 
Chemicals eae 2, 3, 4, 5, 12, 14, 15, 18, 21, 24 
Cigars § cighestts®.. .onscndssnahaneeod 6, 30 
Civil-service employees... ....-<.<<--<<<<+<0 12 
Clay duc to Gee cleo Giana, a etc.)..... 2.38 
Clothing schaioviind 5, 8, 9, 11, 12, 14, 15, 38 
cos acocsusesces Eee 55, OO 
AOCcoa eee... lk 
Coffee ; oudeos won shkence bone ee 
ee ee ee eee 2,35 
Commercial and industrial failures. ......... 4 
Cons iction: 
Contracts ewarded _ nvdzbeecdimiian analbiae ; 
ee se Ss 
Dwelling un? “Yl — ~ BRET a rite S25 7 
Ex: yment, wage rates, carnings, hours... 11, 
12, 13, 14,15 
IEG -ctnoe cndttiiinndiiandlenseieee 6,12 
New cc nstruction, dollar velue...........- 6 
Consumer clit. «. si ccenceciaticlibedbbooux 16 
Consume expenditures RN FREE”. cae 1,8 
Consumers’ price index... ............---cne 5 
Copper SE er 
Copra and coconut oll. .....---o-e-0c00eee- 25 
SBE . coco cesncsetesmisenle 19,28 
Cost-of mg index (see Consumers’ price 5 
3 -- 
Cotton, rew, and manufectures.... 2, §, 6, 21, 38,39 
Cottonseed, cake and gUORh, Cllsdackibtinew aha 
Crops — eS) * at SO SS 
Curt in estitien... .ccsctssuaibiseus 
Daity preGesiRucdocscsccusveesene 2, 5, 14, 27 
TN AS Stas: 1S 
Debt, short-term, consumer... .. 16 
Det ted States Government 17 





Det ent stores. ~woncne dni “9, 10, 16 
Deposits, bank... ... .ccccsceecescoecuce EEE 
Disputes, industrial. coccoesinbosbudiil 13 
Distille See ee Pa 27 
Dividend payments and rates............- 1,18, 20 
Drug-store sales... cecseuundbowntine &, 
Dwelling units started _ cose tcedeenndatan 7 
Earnings, weekly and ahaa a6 edited 13, 14,15 
Eggs and poultry. osececeneoedasee >, 
Elex power ‘ 
Electrical machinery and equipment..._ 3.45, yr, 38 
Emp! :eme SOtGNN os sou 16,1 1,12 
Emp! yment indexes. RE ESE | "12 
employment security operations........--.. 13 
Emigration and immigration................ 33 
Eng poring Cumstreee...... ccncdsacmenne 6 
Expenditures, United States Government... .. 16 
Explosives + tetwagueoce 25 
Exports (see also individual commodities) Sines 21 
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Regional Economic Progress— 


covering two decades after 1929—with tables and charts showing each area’s nationa! ranking in various 
and in resource use. Breaking down the national indexes of business growth, this volume shows the 
the pre- and post-war differences in the various regions, and the varying rates at which per capita income 


ENDS analyzes the pre- and post-war Geographic distribution of industry and population 

ii Of the seven major geographic areas. It | growth—conditions influencing regional variations in income 

istrates their gains in the last 20 years, and © —are analyzed along with regional differences in production, 

the factors determining the level of per capita investment, and trade, to give a clear picture of State and 
each r regional economic progress. 


_— 


REGIONAL TRENDS, a fact-finding report issued by the 
Office of Business Economics, U. 8S. Department of 
Commerce, as a supplement to its monthly magazine Survey 
of Current Business, carries a Statistical Appendix furnishing 
a wealth of data on income, population, employment, pro- 
duction, agriculture, mining, forestry, and resource develop- 
ment for every State and region. 


Regional Trends in the United States Economy is now available from the nearest 
nt of Commerce field office or from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 


Office, Washington 25,D.C. - Price $1. 
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